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REPORT 



The Special Committee to whom was refbrred so much of Message No. 1, 
ef his late Excellency Gt)Ternor Jamss H. AdamS; as relates to Slavery 
and the Slave Trade^ ask leave to 

REPORT: 

That, being duly impressed with the magnitude of the subject intrusted 
to them^ they have givQU it that maturei investigation, and eareful atteo-^ 
tion, which its importance demands. In deliberating over a topic whid]^ 
deeply absorbs the public mind, a calm survey of all the questions involved 
is essential to a wise conclusion ; and hence they submit a sutnmary of 
those views, which, they believe to be a true exposition of the opinion of 
the people of South OaroHna. ,^ 

That slavery has always existed, is recorded in the worl4'^ history > 
That it always will exist, in some form, however modified by the seveinil 
cirounustances of race, climate, civilization and tradition, uMy be inferred ; 
^m the evident necessity of a menial class oL datjgfl to be performed by 
no oth^ than » menial ^aes of individuals ; firora the natural inequalities 
existing between the several races, classes, and eonditions of men; tronA 
the aecumulfttion of wealth, on the one hand, which gives patronage and 
power, and the continuance of poverty, on the other, which needs protec- 
tion aQd seeks service; from the necessity of social order and civil govern* 
ment ; and from aU the ot^er universal evidences which God has manifes>- . 
ted in the economy ol his creation. 

It is only Afriean slavery, however, which we have now to consider^ 
And no argument is necessary to show, that this is an essential element in 
our d<Hnestie and sooial systems, our political government and our foreign 
power ; and hence, is unalterably interwoven with our destiny. With it 
we survive or perish. And when the intelligent mind is directed to the 
train of events which have resulted in this system of slavery--*to the 
i^visii^ of the eaiih intodistinet and well defined ooatinenta-^o the peo- 
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pling of these continents with different and unequal races of men — ^to the 
preservation of these differences and inequalities through all the ages of 
recorded history — ^to the comparatively simu ltaneous discoYfixy-jof America 
a nd Southern Africa — to ihe extermination of the American aborigines, 
and the substitution of Africans, as a laboring class, in their stead — ^to the 
gigantic progress which t&e slave-holding portions of America have made, 
as the direct consequence of all this — and to the utter futility of all efforts 
to exalt the negro above his natural condition of servility — the best devised 
-schemes of philanthropy fall into nothingness, before the irresistible 
conviction that God designs Afr y^gj^ dfF^^^y t^ !f*^ ^^ ^*?yf ^^^^ institution, 
an unavoidable and unalterable element of American civilization. When, 
also, the caste systems of Asia, the feudal hireling systems of Europe, and 
the canibal slave systems of Africa, are regarded as characteristic of the 
races which they respectively illustrate, it is obvious, that the modified 
form of African slavery now existing in America, must not only have re- 
sulted from the contact of the African with the European race, but, in the 
absence of foreign interference, must be certain of perpetoation, wherever 
it has taken root, and is judiciously regulated. 

With thes e truths admitte d, our system <rf riavery is believed, by your 
Committee, to be, not only unavoidable, but really the best form of society 
under which the resources of our country can be developed, and a healthy 
operation of our government sustidned. That these are veiy seriously 
threatened will now be explained. 

After the reformation had been accomplished in Europe, the schoolmen, 
philosophers and philantiiropists, all finding themselves in controversy, inr 
dulged in the most extended range of inquiry, which sometimes resulted 
in the wildest and most erroneous theories. S^ts and sectaries without 
number sprang up. The peaceful doctrines of Christianity were perverted 
into pertexts for persecution, war and massacre. And after the most fear^ 
ful issues were crowded into the space of but a few generations, a portion 
of Europe was lefb under a burden of practical infidelity. The conse- 
quence was, an ephemeral claim of ''rights,'^ which French philosophy 
tt a later period, so aptly illustrated — the right of rebellion, murder and 
anarchy, the right of treason, or in a single word, the so-called, ^'ri^ts of 
man" — ^the right to do every thing but obey the laws of God and his 
JBOuntry. 

The evil was brought to America, simultaneously with the importation 
of negroes> and the very men who were most active in defrauding and ex^ 
terminating the native tribes of Indians, were loudest in moralizing over 
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tlie bondage of the African slave. A very short deliberation was suf- 
ficient to convince them, that "all men are created equal ; '' and that God 
had no object in allowing both Europe and Africa to pour out their 
thousands into the new world, in that contact of races which could exist 
under no other condition than that of the enslavement of the inferior by 
the superior. The result was, at first, a sincere aversion to si •> very, and an 
honest effort, on the part of the European race, whose normal condition is 
personal freedom, to discourage and prevent that personal bondage which ^^ 

is the normal condition of the African race ; and subsequently, to p^-ohibit 
the importation of Africans, and thereby prevent, as much as possible, the 
increase of that race in America, and so check the expansion and usurp 
the power of the institution throughout the continent. Thus, a proper 
and natural solicitude for this inferior race, subsided into, what might pro- 
perly be termed, a mania for African liberty, a thing, as yet, unknown to 
the world. 

In the meantime, the American revolution was accomplished. The love 
of liberty which inspired the leaders of that struggle, bore many of them, 
at an after period, beyond the limits of a sound discretion. Forgetting 
the insurmountable barrier which nature has planted between the two races 
of our population, many of them fell victims to this now mania, and enter- 
ed zealously into the measures of the propaganda. Slavery was prohibited 
in the Northwest territory. It was abolished in the Northern States. It 
was allowed but a partial representation in Congress. And the slave trade 
was prohibited, denounced, and declared piratical. So far did the error 
progress, that, but for the timely awakening of the succeeding generation 
to a sense of their approaching danger, it may be feared, it would have 
eventuated in* the most serious and lasting calamities. The Southern 
States, however; by the successful culture of cotton and other produce, 
and being mor Q alive tp the material interests o f the country than to the 
m^e sentiment of universal equality and fictitious liberty, vindicated the 
integrity of their institution, by rendering it indispensable to the civilized 
and commercial world. This alone served to cut off much of the danger 
which then threatened our system of domestic slavery. And if, at this 
juncture, it had been, left to its own self-development, there can be no 
doubt it would long since outlived all those unfounded objections, and that 
irrational opposition which are now bearing down upon it 'with the com- 
bined force of prejudice, envy, arrogant ignorance, and growing fanaticism. 
But we were not allowed the privilege of peaceably pursuing the course of 
our destiny. Th^ negro mania had grown apace on the other side of the 
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Adantio. It had received a powerful impetus from tbe anti-slavery policy 
of the Northern States and of the Federal Government } and it took up 
its ahode in the French Convention and the British Parliament. African 
slavery thus fell under the ban of the British and French Empires. And 
though the blood-stains of St. Domingo make up a rival blemish to those 
of St. Bartholomew upon the page of French history, and though the 
bare mention of the British West Indies would be the signal for ridicule 
and jest; were not those islands the most degrading monuments of human 
folly, yet it is to the abolition of slavery and the slave trade by the British 
and French governments, and more especially to the continued hostility 
of the former, that much of the present opposition to Southern civilization 
and prosperity is due, as will now be shown. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that interest alone, or any other single motive, 
decides the fate of nations, or controls the destiny of a people. Ambition, 
pride, envy, prejudice, avarice, and even religion and philanthropy are 
deeply involved in the management of all human affairs. And, though it 
may be, that in our advanced state of enlightenment, our interests are 
freouentl^ decisive of ou r policy, it is yet true, that some one or more of 
these other motives never fail to modify our perception and appreciation of 
those interests. This has been pre-eminently the case with the British 
government, in the course it has pursued with respect to African slavery 
on this continent and on the adjacent islands. 

The time was, when slavery and the slave trade were deemed 
80 essential to the development of British wealth and power, th&t 
British merchants and ship owners enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
the trade. The energy, power and forecast of Great Britain had 
put her into possession of the most desirable regions of North 
America, a large proportion of the West India Islands, and a growing 
expanse of territory in the tropical regions of the Old World. Thus, with 
her central government in a small island off the coast of Europe, she had 
within her grasp greater and more various colonial resources than any 
other modern power. Spain was her only rival, but Spain was sinking to 
decay. Her true interests, therefore, would have dictated a fostering care 
of these resources, a gradual and cautious extension of her commerce 
based upon theoji, a solicitude for the growth and prosperity of her depen- 
dencies, and above all, an avoidance of those entanglements which embroiled 
her with the continental powers, and which occasioned a neglect of her 
colonial interests. But this desirable policy she did not, probably could 
not, pursue. A course of mistaken legislation resulted in the loss of those 
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colcmies, -wrhic]i,iaye gjiraB^ up, under our confaderaey, an a rival power. 
And the infatuation of a morbid philanthropy brought ruin upon her 
West India Islands. Hopii^g, in vain, that we also would yield to the 
general clamor for emancipstion, her error was discovered only when we 
declined to follow her foxample, but preferred to profit by it. Thus, at 
two successive blowfif, she deprived herself of the bulk of the American 
tropical and semi-tropical resources, which were safely within her grasp. 
And here began her ^orts to keep alive the stn^gle which is now rend- 
ing our country and threatening the stability of our republican edifice. 

The lesson so plainly *Wght us in West India has not been lost to the 
Southern mind. It has checked the heedless philanthropy of our fathers. 
Emancipation in the Southern States is now both a logBl and moral impos- 
sibility. The culture and consumption of cotton, and other slave produce, 
consti tute, in themselves, a mortgage upon the y;ood faith of mai^ ind. 
And it is too late, in the progress of events, for the voice of Wilberforcian 
philanthropy jbo be heeded. Thereat want of the 4^y is t fr^pi^M P''^ 
duce, and this want is destined to measure the decay of negro humanity. 
Great Britain has long been the leading commercial and manufacturing 
power of the world, and hence, is deeply interested in sustaining her pre- 
sent, if not recovering her past influence, in all that pertains to a profitable 
solution of the difficulties attending a competent si^^ply of this want 
How can she accomplish this ? She cannot regain her lost colonies. Con- 
sistency, for the present at least, prevents her restoring her former system 
of labor in the West Indies. Her ^^pprentice," free emigrant,'' and 
^'cooly'' systems h^ive each failed. Her gigantic efforts in East India fall 
far short of the desired result, and are more unpromising now than evexi 
Failing to attain any actual advance from the dilemma into which ishe has 
fallen, hw only alternative is to seek a comparaHve re$ult. This can be 
accomplished only by embarrassing, jeopardi;;ing and crippling thon^ 
countries of America which, )^ avoiding her example, have preserved the 
institution of slavery, and thereby continued to supply commerce with th^ 
products which civilization demands as ^e necessaries of life. One suxte 
method of doing this is, to keep up the abolitipn agitation in the slave- 
holding countrie£|, and to suppress the slave trade wherever it exists. This 
policy, whioh she has industriously and suoeessfol^ pursued, is not now 
and never was, any other than a well-coneeived acheme of self aggrandise- 
ment. 

A single reipark will verify this assertion. The "free labor" system in 
the British West Indies is a costly and irretrievable failure, and the produce 
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of those oolonies is redaoed to a sltadov of its former value and impor- 
tance. If; tben; the same failure could be effected in Brazil; Cuba^ and 
the United States, the same redacti6n of produce would follow as the con- 
sequence. In other words, if the British government, by means of her 
abolition measures, could, at any future time, succeed in abolishing slavery 
in Brazil and Cuba, but more especially in the United States, it is plain 
that, in point of relative productive capacity, the South and the British 
West Indies would be reduced to the same footing. The same result would 
follow in Brazil and Cuba. It is well known, that the British GK)vernment 
has a predominating influence at the Spanish and Brazilian courts, and it 
is certain that no better disposed nor more serviceable allies could be desired 
in her designs upon the South, than the abolitionists of the North, who 
constitute a large and well organized party in that ^section of the Union. 
It is not without hope, therefore, of at least a (MLrtial success, that this 
long loved project is adhered to. With slavery abolished throughout 
America, what is now called "free African" labor would spring up on its 
ruins ; and, while the world would lose a large proportion of the produce 
it has enjoyed, the productive capacity of British West India, relatively to 
the new ^^ree African" countries, would return to what it was before 
slavery Vas abolished there, and the British American colonies would be 
enabled to supply the same relative amount to the world's commerce that 
they did previous to the emancipation act. 

The abolition policy of the British government, therefore, having for its 
sole object the certain ruin of the slaveholding powers of America, is 
confined in its application only to Brazil, Cuba and the Southern States. 
The course to be pursued is necessarily different with respect to each. 
That in relation to Brazil is the first we shall notice. 

Having succeeded in the nominal suppression of the slave trade in that 
Empire, she found that her task was only begun. An illicit traffic was 
carried on without let or hindrance. The coffee crops continued to 
increase, and the slave la^or of Brazil was more profitable and prosperous 
than ever. When the port of Rio was first opened to commerce, the 
coffee crop of Brazil was but 8,000,000 pounds. In 1854 it had reached 
400,000,000 — a rate of increase similar to that of our cotton. This in- 
crease and prosperity it was the supposed interest and actual determina- 
tion of the British government to impair, and if possible destroy. The 
Brazilian slave population, consisting chiefly of males, and depending 
mainly on importations for its increase; it was evident, that by making a 
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more snecessfiil effort to stop importatioHB, this population most rapidly 
dimimah in number, and the ooffee crops, and other produce of jiheir labor 
must sustain a corresponding diminution. The cruisers on the African 
coast were soon found to be unable to prevent importation. And the only 
remaining resort was, to invest the Brazilian^ coast, and induce the execu- 
tion of more stringent prohibitory laws in the Brazilian ports. In this 
eJBfort the British government has finally succeeded^ and the importations 
entirely ceased in 1854. 

Thus far, then, British policy has been crowned with success in Brazil. 
The only remaining step now is, to abolish slavery there. The consum- 
mation of this final measure is already in agitation, and has been s^iously 
discussed within the present year. The steady decrease in the slave popu- 
lation which must ensue, if the suspension of t^e slave trade is persisted 
in, is calculated to ensure such a result. 

But already does the consequence appear in the supply and price of Rio 
co£fee, the great staple produce of Brazil. The crop which amounted in 
1854 to 400,000,000 pounds, fell 80,000,000 short the following year, and 
in 1856 was equally short. The deficiency in the supply of co£fee for the 
W(»rld's consumption already amounts to over 180,000,000 pounds, and the 
price of *^Bio^^ has doubled in ten years. But while the Brazilian crop is 
thus decreadng, and must continue to decrease as A&ican slave labor 
decreases, those of Java, Summatra, Mocha, and the other ooffee produc- 
ing countries, are either steadily inoreasingy or at least remain stationary, 
and that of Ceylon has doubled in six years. This Briiish Colony y which 
is nearly four times the size of Jamaica, and which but ten years ago was 
fifth on the list of coffee producing countries, is now third, and under the 
impetus of the high prices occasioned by the decrease of the Brazilian 
crop, is likely to rise still higher in the scale. Thius it appears that British 
policy is on the eve of success in Brazil. It has long since been openly 
announced that the abolition of slavery throughout the American conti- 
nent is the ardent desire of the British government ; and the lapse of but 
a few years will decide, whether she will not be crowned with entire suc- 
cess in the great slaveholding empire of South America. 

The next object of British solicitude is Cuba. To tiiis Island the 
African slave trade is now chiefly limited. And flushed with her recent 
success in Brazil, Great Britain is applying herself to this chosen task with 
all the ardor which the promise of success can inspire. This task consists 
in nothing less than rendering Cuba worthk$8 to the world. It is well 
known that the policy of the two powers now assuming to have Spain in 
2 
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their proteotioQ is, to ^'render Ottba valueless to the Uniteb States/^ 
This is thp alternative to which they profess to be driven bj the refusal of 
our government to sign their proposed '^tripartite treaty'' in 1852. And 
it is too evident to need confirmation, that Cuba cannot be rendered valuer 
less to the United States, by the proposed means of emancipation, without 
at the same time being made worthless and disgraceful to the civilized 
portion of mankind. This island now stands in the midst of the Antilles, 
a living rebuke, not only to the barbarism of Hayti and Jamaica, but to 
the past frenzy and folly of France and of England. Yet England heedless 
of the rebuke and intent only on a scheme of ruin, carnage and desolation 
(which the Grod of nations, will in justice to his creatures, some day cause to 
recoil with redoubled fury upon her own dominions, and whose sins of trans- 
gression are, even now, so terribly visited upon her in the very heart of her 
Indian empire,) is redoubling her efforts, with no little promise of success, 
entirely to cut off from Cuba a supply of that labor, the produce of which 
is beneficial to the commercial world, and this, too, with that hardy hypoc- 
risy, which forgets that the veil of philanthropy has long been torn away 
from it. 

The state of things in Spain, as well as Cuba, rendered it impossible that 
the same policy could succeed in Cuba that has triumphed in Brazil. The 
evident importance of this island to the United Btales, coupled with the 
difficulties to be overcome at the Spanish Court, was sufficient to induce 
the British ministry to call in the aid of France, the latter nation being in 
such close and peculiar proximity to Spain. In this coalition, the objects 
of the two governments were widely different England was intent upon 
her great ulterior ddsign — emancipation, and was anxious to enlist France, 
only as an abettor in the scheme whose services could be useful at the Court 
of Madrid. France, on the other hand, was indifferent as to emancipation, 
but was sensibly alive to the political advantages of the occasion, and 
promptly allied herself with Englimd. The plan of operations was soon 
agreed upon, and the *< tripartite treaty,'' was audaciously proposed to the 
government of the United States with the almost certain knowledge that it 
would be unhesitatingly rejected. Neither govevnment was sincere in the 
offer. England, in particular, was anxious only for the refusal of our 
government, in order that she might build new toils upon it, and carry out, 
with more plausibility, and with better prospects of success, her abolition 
designs upon Cuba. The cooly trade was stimulated, and large numbers of 
that class of " free, emigrants" have annually over since been carried to 
Cuba. The suppression of the African slave trade south of the equator. 
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by means of the reoent acts of the Brazilian gOTcrnment, had become cer. 
tain, and consequently it was known that the sla^e trade would soon be 
oonfiued to Cuba. With this traffic thus narrowed down to a single island, 
two means of success remained in the hands of the British government ; 
one was to supply the demand for labor with coolies, and with '^free Afri- 
can emigrants,'^ and the other was to remove her African squadron to the 
coast of Cuba, and by that means more effectually prevent the importation 
of slaves, and so diminish the slave population of that island. In the 
adoption of either means, however, great caution was necessary. For 
besides the ever watchful eye of the people, if not the government of the 
United States, the agriculture, commerce and political connections of Cuba 
are too valuable to Spain to be rudely wrested from her, even though the 
subtle arts of British diplomacy be thrown as a covering over the naked 
fact. The proposition, then, to render Cuba valueless to the United States^ 
contemplated the two experiments just mentioned. Both have been tried. 
With what ultimate success yet remains to be seen. A partial success, 
however, already appears. 

Within the last ten or twelve years, at least 24,000 coolies have been land- 
ed in Cuba. But the coolies were soon found not to suit either the people^ 
the wants, or the institutions of Cuba, and it became evident that the 
cooly slave trade could not easily be made to supplant the African slave 
trade. The only other alternative in this branch of the scheme was, to sup. 
ply the -demand for labor with " free African emigrants." This also was 
attempted when the Marquis de Pezuela was Captain General. The plan 
was matured in the foreign office at Madrid, and confidential circulars 
were issued from the Captain General's dice in Havana. But the people 
of Cuba were not pr^ared to have their fertile island overrun by a horde of 
lawless *^ free Africans,'* and they remonstrated with the home government, 
8pain was forced to recoil from the &tal measure, and the British government 
had to &I1 back on the slower, but, perhaps, most certain plan of surrrounding 
Cuba with a navy, and besieging the Spanish Court with all the artifice of 
diplomacy, with a view to a total suppression of the slave trade as the only 
means of affecting final emancipation. 

This policy is now actively pursued. The British government has long 
been urging Spain to declare the slave trade piracy, but Spanish good sense 
perceives the absurdity of such a declaration and will not acct ^e to the pro- 
position, Being bound under the most solemn treaty obligations, it is impos- 
sible for Spain to resist the freqiient remonstrances of her powerful ally. 
Th^e remonstrances have recently become positive and threatening ; a large 
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British naval force to Burroond Oaba is in contemplation, if not already in 
commission, and the Captain General has been forced to issue a decree of the 
most arbitrary natnre, against any further importation of slaves. And what- 
ever may be the disposition of the Cuban population to evade this recent 
decree, or whatever may be the amount of sincerity on the part of the Span- 
ish authorities, it is certain that all the vigilance and power of the British 
government will bear upon its faithful and exact execution. Itisthusno 
longer improbable that British policy will meet with the same suooeas in 
Cuba as in Braal, 

With the African slave trade effectually suppressed in Brazil and Cuba, 
and the cooly slave trade, or the ''free negro'' slave trade substituted, it is 
obvious that emancipation most soon follow, and either one or the other of 
two results will ensue. If the ''free African emigration'' system proves a 
successful evasion of both the name and responsibility of slavery, a new 
system of bondage will be established in all the British, French, Spanish 
and Dutch West India and Guiana possescdons. These possessions togeth* 
er are capable of employing profitably a population of six millions, and, 
therefore, if the scheme succeeds, are competent to supply a large portion 
of the tropical produce needed for the world's consumption, and by that 
means to contribute to the wealth, prosperity and power of the govern- 
ments to which they respectively belong. But if, on the other hand, as 
your committee believe will be the case, the deceitful artifice of "f^ 
African emigration" will prove a failure, the abolition of slav^ in Braiil 
and Cuba, by whatever means attained, will result, as it every where has 
in tropical latitudes, in the utter ruin of those fruitful and prosperous 
countries. The commercial world will lose a large item of trade, but the 
sugar, coffee and cotton producing colonies of Great Britain, wherever 
they may be throughout the world, will revive and grow in comparative 
prosperity and importance. And the Southern States of this Union will 
find themselves the only remaining slaveholding country in America. This 
brings your committee to the policy of the British government with re- 
spect to us. 

It will be remembered that the abolition of the slave trade was a fore* 
gone conclusion in this country, long before the act of l807, which finally 
abolished it, and long also before the British government adopted the 
measure. This was not without its effect. During the protracted discus- 
sion of the subject in parliament, frequent allusion is made to the example 
set by our government. The ordinance of 1787, and the abolition of 
slavery in the Northern States of the Union, were also calculated to inspire 
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the hope that emancipation wonld gradually ensne throughout the Union. 
Indeed^ this wa» the expectation of many leading American statesmen of 
that epoch/ When, therefore, the British government aholished the slave 
trade, and the abolition party began to agitate the sch^ne of abolishing 
davery also in the West Indies, it was with a well foimded hope that the 
remaining Slave States of the Union would gradually fall into the measure. 
This hope could not fail to have been encouraged by Uie 24th article of 
the treaty of amity, commerce and navigation of 1806, and by the lOth 
article of the treaty of Ghent, which solemnly declared the traffic in slaves 
to be irreconcilable with the principles of humanity and justice, and pledg- 
ed the government of the United States to endeavor to promote its entire 
abolition throughout the world. And the hope was reasonable. For, with 
slavery confined, as it then was, to but a few States, pmhibited in the ter* 
ritories, debarred from increase by importation, unpopular at home, de- 
nounced abroad, and one of its adjuncts branded with injustice and inhu- 
manity by two solemn treaties between two <^ the then largest siaveholding 
powers of the world, it could not have been foreseen tl»t, in a single gener- 
ation, it would live down all these obstacles to its progress and vindicate the 
majesty of its power through the necessities^ of mankind. Had the pro* 
spect been realized, and slavery eventually abolished throughout the United 
States, the comparative productive power of the Southern Sta^s and of the 
British West Indies would have remained unchanged by the emancipation 
act, as already stated, and hence the British government could have indul- 
ged in schemes of philanthropy without the risk of having its colonies re- 
duced so infinitely below the Southern States in point of productive power. 
And the evident indulgence of this hope goes far to explain what would 
otherwise be the inexplicable folly of the emancipation act. 

This hope, however, well founded as it appeared, was blasted. The tide 
of aboUtion was checked on the borders of Virginia and Kentucky. Our 
cotton and other produce rapidly became a recognized neoesaty to the com- 
mercial world, and more particulariy to British ccwnmerce and manufactures. 
The British government was thus brought to the simultaneous conclusions, 
that West India emancipation was a disgraceful failure, and Southern civiliz a- 
tio n a magnificent su ccess. And here began that policy on the part of Eng- 
land, which it has been and should ever be, the highest aim of Southern 
statesmen to fathomj to foil^^jmd to j nstrate. The acquisition of Louisiana 
and Florida had already extended the " slave territory" of the United States 
j&wr beyond its original boundary, and the admission of four new slave States 
into the Union has been the consequence. These measures were, of course^ 
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beyond the reach of any foreign power. But an opportunity was approach- 
ing which, if made available, might limit our territory to the western bounda- 
ry of Louisiana. The opportunity was afforded by the Texan revolution. 

But in the meantime, British abolition sentiment and designs were indus- 
triously infused into the existbg sectional jealousy of the hireling States . 
The abolition societies of these States and of England were brought into 
constant and cordial communication. Their plans were matured at the Lon- 
don '^ World's^ Convention, in 1842, and the well known Texas plot was 
agreed upon. 

The part to be performed by the British govemntent embraced a double 
object. The large territory claimed by Texas was known to contain most of 
the remaining cotton land of North America. A virtual control of these 
lands would therefore, be invaluable to British commerce. The country was 
but thinly settled by the white race, aud the number of slaves was small 
enough to render emancipation of easy attainment. Thus, if by a timely 
interposition of her influence and diplomacy, Qreat Britain could establish a 
rival cotton producing country at our very door, and prevent the growth of 
slavery there, she would partially escape a growing dependence on the slave 
products of the United States, and at the same time set up a barrier to the 
further extension of Southern civilization in that direction. There was but 
one obstacle in the way ; Texas preferred annexation to the United States. 
Her affairs, however, required adjustment, and the joint opposition to her 
annexation, raised by tlie Northern and British abolition party, occasioned 
delays and embarrassments highly detrimental to a young Republic in her 
position. The British government seized upon this opportunity. The dis- 
turbed condition of Mexican politics had previously frustrated all the efforts 
of British diplomacy in that quarter. But when, in 1842, Santa Anna had 
resolved to send an invading army into Texas, to declare emancipation to the 
few slaves that were there, British assistance was believed to have been 
liberally extended, and further promised in case of success. And simultane- 
ously, the project of the quintuple treaty was announced. 

It was still doubtful whether Texas would be annexed to the United 
States, but it was certain that a new country was about to be opened to the 
world for settlement, and that the requisite supply of labor must come from 
abroad. There were but tbiiee probable sources from which this labor could 
be obtained, at least for agricultural purposes — either from the United 
States, from Africa, or from East India, where the *' cooly" slave trade was 
then beginning to flourish. She could not obtain slaves to any extent from 
the United States, except in the event of annexation. She could not ge 
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them from Africa, except in foreign vessels, she having none of her own, 
and all sach vessels would be engaged in illicit traffic were they to enter 
into the slave trade, for all the maritime nations had probited it. In spite 
of this, however, the trade was extensively conducted in Brazil and 
Cuba, and might easily have been extended across the Gulf to Texas. 
The importation of coolies was not probable, Unless Texas should prohibit 
African slavary, and surrender herself up to the guidance of the British 
government. Thus it was probable that slavery would be extended through- 
out the cotton regions of Texas, and one possible means of this extension 
was the importation of Africans. To prevent a resort to this means, was 
one of the many objects contemplated in the European slave trade coalition 
of 1842, as proposed to be consummated in the quintuple treaty. The 
great and patriotic efforts, however, of Mr. Calhoun, General Jackson, and 
other Southern statesmen, soon removed the doubt, and secured the an- 
nexation of Texas. This gave the death blow to the last direct effort 
of the British government to embarrass slavery in the Southern States. 
Indirect means are now the only resort. 

The utter hopelessness of abolishing slavery in the Southern States, ex- 
cept throughout the medium of parties in the United States, became obvious. 
The condition of things renders it possible for the British government to 
bring down ruin upon Brazil and Cuba, by means already stated. But none 
of those means are applicable to the South. Her only means of success 
here is, through the blind fury of Northern hatred to Southern institutions- 
Her interest in American politics is deep and growing. And perhaps it 
would not be extravagant to say, that no event would be more consonant 
with the interests and wishes of Great Britain than a dissolution of the 
American Union, In such an event, our navigation laws would be changed^ 
and the British shipping interest would compete on an equal footing with 
that of the North, for the carrying trade of the South, our tariff on foreign 
produce and manufactures would cease, and the British manufacturing and 
mining interests would compete on an equal footing with those of the North, 
in the Southern market, the coasting trade would be displaced by a foreign 
trade, and the great centre of exchange for the Southern money market, 
would be transferred from New York to London, and England would reap 
the benefit. But these are only incidental to the great ulterior object, and 
hencCy the intimate coalition of the British and Northern abolition influencci 
ever since the day that Texas was annexed. 

If it be true, that Great Britain ardently desires the abolition of slavery 
ttiroughout America, with the view of a comparative recovery of her lost 
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resources, and that in fartherance of this desire, sbe is earnestly striving, 
in Brazil and Cuba, to acoomplish an end which she well knows will cost 
them a degree of ruin similar to that experienced in her own West India 
colonies ; then it may be true, and your committee is warranted from aU 
the indications of the day in assuming that, to sow farther dissensions 
between the Northern and Southern sections of the Union, with the hope 
of dissolving their compact under circumstances calculated to ensure a 
series of civil and servile wars, is the diabolical scheme upon which 
British calculation has brought Northern hatred, license and fanaticism to 
unite, and that it is this, and this alone, which is now fermenting the evil 
passions of our people, blinding the vision of our statesmen, paralyzing 
the efficacy of our laws, vitiating the harmony of our States, invading the 
sanctity of our. churches; debasing our literature, diistracting our foreign 
policy, impairing the integrity of republican institutions, disgracing our 
"""""****' legislation, and p olluting the very altars of jus tice. 
"""^^.^ It is nnnecessarv to adduce evidence of t his. It is the inevitable con- 
^^ ^ sequence of all that has gone before. It appears in and around every- 
thing connected with our present and future history. But, in thus con- 
necting the influence and policy of a foreign nation vrith the internal disr 
cord, and jealousy which is rushing headlong throughout out land, your 
committee do not advance the opinion that the one results from the other. 
On the contrary, that the hireling and slave sections comprise two distinct 
peoples, having distinct civilizations, distinct characteristics, institutions, 
aspirations and destinies. It is nevertheless true, that, through the me- 
dium of the press, if not also through the action of Northern State Legis- 
latures, and even of the Federal Government, coalesced influence of the 
British and Northern abolition saitiment, operates as directly and unitedly 
against Southern civilization, as though they were one and the same in 
origin and nature. And hence, it isjdifficult, if not impossible, to consider 
the one in disconnection, witK the other. The pursuits, customs, laws, 
religion and language of Great Britain and the United States are the same, 
and so forcibly does this similitude bear upon the issue now presented to 
the Southern States, that your committee feel they would be taking too 
contracted a view of their subject, were they to regard it as a simple ques- 
tion of domestic policy. Slavery in the Southern States is injuriously 
affected, and the African slave trade is prohibited and denounced, as well 
by treaty stipulations as by legislative enactments. An investigation, 
therefore, of the effects of existing laws upon slavery and the slave trade, 
and an inquiry as to the modifications to be desired, involve our foreign as 
well as federal relations. 
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Bdng Adly impressed with these views, your committee are constrained 
to adyance them in proof of the fact that Southern civilization, and 
Soul^em resources and prosperity are endangered as well from foreign as 
from domestic influences. It has been partly shown, and could, if neces- 
sary, be fully demonstrated, that the most powerful maratime nation of 
Europe has been striving for half a century, and is still exerting every 
possible effort, to destroy slavery throughout America ; that it is likely 
soon to meet with success in Brazil and Cuba ; that, in this event, the 
Southern States must stand forth before an opposing world, the only 
remaining civilized slaveholding power ; that under our own government 
the Union is sectionally divided ; that this division is due solely to a radi- 
cal and irreconcilable difference of sentiment with respect to slavery \ that 
our government is, or must soon be, in the bands of the section thus 
opposed to us. And that, with this governing section and this foreign 
power thus allied against us, under the circumstance of our probable isola- 
tion, there is no salvation for the South but in her own united exertions, 
seems to be a self-evident conclusion. The great question then occurs, 
%d}ui% ii to be done ? Before proceeding with this, it may be well to pre- 
mise, that, since the issue is presented to the South and the South alone, 
the South alone must meet it ; and since it is presented to the whole South, 
the whole united South should meet it. In meeting it, however, with a 
sole reliance upon the justice of our cause, and with the certainty of that 
protection which the God of nations will bestow upon those people which 
honor and obey his laws, it becomes us so to shape our course that we may 
eventually convert enemies into friends through a double conviction of 
ikeir awn interests and of our rights. 

It has been already stated that the yeat want of ,th^ d^ ia tropical 
]|(Qdj|^, and it may now b^ added, that this is no new want. Tt. waa dn A -^NJU^ 

to this want that the abolition sentiment^ of our ancestors was gradually ' ^ 

ej ^^ng uished in the Southern Stat^L f'or it is well known, that just in 
proportion as the culture of cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar, hemp and the 
other produce of slave labor, became prc^table, slave ry became more 
popular at the South, more beneficial to the North and to Great Britain, 
and more conducive to the wealth and prosperity of each. It is thus true 
that to the consumption of the produce of slave labor is due the perpetua- 
tion, extension and prosperity of slavery at the South. Slavery is built 
upon this consumption, for, without a sale for its produce, it would cease. 
So, also, is the krge commercial and manufacturing interest of the North 
and of Great Britain built upon Southern slavery, at least to the extent 
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of ihe amoniit of prodttee received from tlie Sooth, for, without 
this produce that interest would be ruined. There is hence ft mu- 
tual dependence oi slavery upon oommeroe and manufactures, and of 
commerce and manufactures upon slavery. It is, oonsequendy, the inter- 
est of each that the other should increase and prosper, for, in the natural 
operation of cause and effect, consumption begets production, and produc- 
tion begets consumption, and any artificial cause which checks the one, 
impedes the oth^r. Cotton is the leading produd; of Southern dxve 
labor, and is the chief material consumed by commerce and manufMstures. 
It, therefore, is the great index of the relation, at any time subsisting, 
between the supply and demand of slave produce. If the amount pro- 
duced steadily suffices for the demand, the relation is healthy and pros- 
perous ', if it exceeds the demand, it requires increased consumption, at a 
reduced price ; if it falls short of the demand, it diminishes consumptioK 
at an advanced price. The evident remedy in one case is, to limit the pro- 
duction to the point at which a profit is realized, until an increased demand 
calls for an increased production ; and in the other is, to increase the pro- 
duction up to the point required by the increased demand. The steadj 
increase in the demand for cotton renders the first of these remedies 
entirely unnecessLry, while it calls loudly for the second. In answering 
the great question, therefore, as to what measures i^ould be taken by ike 
South to rescue slavery from its impending dangers, this, as to 1^6 meam 
of mpplying the steadily increasing demand for cotton^ enters with pre- 
dominating force. For, if it be <»nie, that African slavery has keretcfare 
been secured against abolition by its produce having been rendered necces- 
sary to commerce, through the absenoe of similar produce from any other 
source, it must be true, that \\a future security depends upon an increased 
production proportionate to the increased demand. If it is the mkusion of 
slavery, in the Southern States, to supply mankind with that cotton, and 
other produce, not so conveniently obtained elsewhere, then it b a solemn 
condition oi that mission, that the productive capacity of these States shall 
be increased, by the readiest means, as the demand for the produce 
requires. And if this condition is not observed, if Southern productive 
industry is not increased, just to the extent of the demand for its produce, 
then must Southern civilization! prove incompetent or reor^nt to its mis- 
sion, and give place for some C(Hnpetitor more worthy and more faith|sji bt 
it s trust ; for, if there is a fact more clearly demonstrated than {mother, it 
is the necessity of cotton to mankind. At present the bulk of the cotton 
known to commerce, is the produce of African slavery in America^ and by 
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Tirtae of tbb ftet, ike neoessitj! of cotton to manbiad is reduoed iown to 
tlie jQieceMSsity of our African siaveryi to oommerce. Bat if Afnoan alaveij, 
by mouis of existiog reetrictioos upon the slave tr^ade, is to be kept withiii 
its present limits audi rate of increase^ wbile tbe neceesitj of eotton grows, 
annually with an increasing rate^ it is plain tbat mankind Bnust look else^ 
wbere than to na for tbe additional snpply, and wben thie supply is found^ 
aBd^permaoently established^ <mr8 will become less and less a necessity, 
and edavery in the Soatberii States must gradually lose ome of its n^st in- 
dispensabk el^s^ots of internal wealth and prosperity; and external impor- 
tuice asd power. 

It was doubtloss, in view of sueb c<»tBideratk>ns as these, that his excellen- 
cy indicated the re-opemng of the African slave trade^ as the only means of 
obtaining ^at abundance, and consequent chet^nees of labor, which will 
secure to us the partiid moiiopoly of the ootton trade we have heretofore en* 
jc^ed. In tbi% and the other leading views of his Excellency, your com« 
mittee fully concur. And, were it in the power of the Legislature of South 
GaroHna to re-open the slave trade, as it did in 1803, by act, they would 
unhesitatiiigly recommend the measure, under such restrictions as would 
en»u*e a proper and humane prosecution of the traffic. But a provision 
of the federal constituti<m has authorized Congress to prohibit the importa- 
tion of slaves, and another has empowered the President '* to make treaties, 
provided tworthirds of the Senators present ccmcur." This constitution also 
declares, that all acts of Congress, passed in pursuajioe thereof and all treat* 
ies, shall be the supreme law of the land. There are thus two ekssea of 
laws emanating from the federal government which bind the several States of 
the Union. Ist Those passed by Congress and approved by the President ; 
and 2d. Those negotiated by the t^resident with a foreign government^ and 
subsequently ratified by such government and tl^ Senate of the United 
States. Under eacii of these classes, there are laws which not only prohibit 
the importation c^ slaves, but denounce such importation in no measured 
terms. 

Bi^ore proofing to a discussion of these laws, and the consideration, of 
measures for their naodification, your committee will briefly inquire, whether 
if it were in the power of South Carolina, and the other Southern States, to 
re-open the African slave trade without the intervention of Congresp, their 
tme/ intarests would suggest sueh a poUey. And first, with respect to this 
^te alone. Does Sonth Carolina need a furtibier importation of slaves bom 
Afiica? 

This is a oimpla question of t^tt. No element of morals or religion 
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enters it It stands recorded in onr Statutes, that we have no scruj^es of 
this sort And the undivided opinion of South Carolina is, that the impor* 
tation of negroes from Africa, and their being made to cultivate our soil, 
under the equitable laws which control and protect our common interests, 
would violate no law of j(3-pd nor any principle of justice. 

This State 'comprises an area of about 20,000,000 acres. According 
to the most reliable informatics, there are no less than d,Y50,000 acres of 
this area capable of successful culture, without a large outlay of labor and 
capital. There are, in addition, 1,800,000 acres of swamp and river bottom, 
not reclaimed, but unquestionably capable of the most profitable calture, pro- 
vided sufficient labor could be bestowed upon them. There are consequently 
over 5,000,000 acres of our State capable of profitable culture, the greater 
portion of which only awaits the requisite labor. The greatest proportion of 
this land is in the alluvis^ and malarious section of the State, lying between 
the heads of navigation and the sea shore, and to this porticm your committee 
will chiefly confine their remarks, for the reason that no other agricultural 
labor than that of the negro can ever subsist there. The upper part of the 
State is more salubrious, and negro labor in that section, though equally val- 
uable with that in the lower, and more rapidly increasing, is, perhaps, less 
absolutely indispensable. I^ therefore, the importation of slaves from Africa 
be desirable at all, it must be in the lower section. This section comprises 
about half the Territory of the State, and a comparison of the amount of 
cultivated area, and the number of slave population in 1820 and in 1850, 
will convey an idea of the rate at which the agricultural wealth of this pari 
of the State increases. 

In 1820, the cultivated area of this section was about 550,000 acres, and 
the additional area of all descriptions of land, capable of culture, but still un- 
cultivated, was 2,200,000 acres. The slave population amounting to 179,000 
in round numbers. 

In 1850, the number of slaves had increased to but 226,000, and the soil 
in actual cultivation cannot have exceeded 700,000 acres. Thus, in thirty 
years, a period of uninterrupted tranquility, there was but 80 per cent addi- 
tion made to the cultivated area, and but twenty-six per cent, which is less 
than one per cent per annum^ to the slave population. The five seaboard 
districts increased their slave population less than ^ve per cent in these 
thirty years, which is less than one-sixth of one per cent per annum. And 
the two adjoining districts of Charleston and Colleton actually lost 2,600 
slaves which is three and a half per cent, of their slave population in 1820. 
Now it is well known, that the natural increase of our slave population is 
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aboai 2| or 3 per cent, per annum. The question therefore occursy where 
are the other 2 per cent of the slaves belonging to this section of the State ? 
Where are the 2} per cent, belonging to the seaboard districts ? The census 
returns of Florida, Georgia, and the States to the west of them, afford the 
imswer. The rapid increase of slave population in those Statets has occasioned 
a diminished rate of mcrease in this, and by that means has kept a propor- 
tionate amount of our cultivable area out of tillage. On the other hand, if 
the natural rate of increase of our slave population were preserved, a corres- 
ponding addition would appear in our cultivated area, and in our crops, ex- 
ports, wealth and prosperity. 

But, without a further resort to figures, it is sufficient to say that the com- 
parative decrease in the productive power of the lower section of the State 
appears, though in a less degree, in the whole State. The rate of increase in 
our slave population is a fair criterion of the rate of increase in our cultivated 
area. Down to 1820, this class of population increased steadily at the rate 
of more than 3 per cent per annum. From that period to this, the new 
lands of the southwest being open to settlement, a constant exportation and 
emigration of slaves has been kept up. So striking is the fact, that if the 
period of sixty years embraced by the United States census be divided into 
equal periods of 80 years, it will be found that during the first, our slave 
population increased 140 per cent and during the last, but 49 per cent. 
While that population in the newer southwestern States have, in the same 
thirty years, increased from 300 to 900 per cent According to the most 
moderate estimate there cannot have been less than 130,000 slaves lost to 
South Carolina since 1820, and of course a proportionate amount of territory 
has failed to be brought into culture. 

In citing these facts, your committee do not undertake to say that thej 
indicate an alarming deterioration in the prosperity of our St«te. Our 
citizens have a right to dispose of their property and invest their capital to 
the best advantage, and if the cheap lands of the west can over bid the 
more costly lands of the Atlantic States in the purchase and employment of 
labor, and can find a market no where but in these States, it is impossible 
to prevent a constant exportation and emigration of our slaves, which is a 
loss of just so much productive industry. But if that development of our 
agricultural resources which is essential to the attainment of the high de- 
gree of wealth, prosperity and power of which the State is capable, depends 
upon the increase of our slave labor, it is evident that for the last thirty- 
seven years the rate of approximation has steadily decreased. That this 
development does depend upon this increase of kbor, admits of no question. 
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And that the oanses which retard tiiis inareaMie should be removad, ia be* 
yond dispdte. Th^re are but two ways of aoeoapUabiog this ; ekher by 
dosing our slave market against the demands of the new States^ or else, by 
opening another and a cheaper market t(k the supply of those demands. To 
prevent the sale of slaves to be carried beyond the limits of the State is im* 
possible, even if it were proper and desirable. The only laeaBs, then^ of 
keeping our labor at home, is to open another market for the new States, or, 
in other words, allow them to import their slaves from .Airioa instead of 
Sonth Carolina. In this view of ^ matter, your committee are of ihB 
opinion that South Carolina does need a further impcHiation of slaves from 
Africa, and without citing other gronnds upon which this opinion rests, 
the question will now be answered, does the South at large need a re-q>en- 
ing of the African slave trade? 

This depends mainly upon a single fact Is the South capable of supplying 
itself with that annual increase of labor which is necessary for the supply 
of the annually increasing amount of produce required lor the oonsumptbn 
of that portion of mankind which depends on the South for such produce 7 
If It ts, then one of the strongest reasons for importing negroes is removed; 
for nothing can be plainer than the absurdity of importing what we already 
have in abundance. But, if it is notf then, one of the strongest reasons 
for opening the slave trade is manifest It is well known, that the States 
of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Carolina, are the sources 
from which the States to the South and West of them receive their slaves. 
The question is, therefore, redueed to this, are these States competent to 
supply their own in<»easing demand for labor, and that of nine other 
States ? It has been shown that South Carolina cannot dispense with her 
natural increase of labor, without a material saorifioe of her interests, 
amounting almost to a stagnation of her energies, enterprise and develop- 
ment North Carolina and Kentucky may possibly be less injured by a par- 
tial exportation of the natural increase of their slaves. It is claimed that 
the natural increase of slaves in Maryland and Virginia is greater than they 
can give profitable employment to. The inquiry is then reduced to this, is 
the surplus of the natural increase of slaves in Maryland, Virginia, Ken* 
tucky, North and South Carolina, relative to the demand for them in those 
States, equal to the acknowledged deficit in the natural increase of slaves in 
the nine States of Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and the Territories of the United States 
relative to the demand for them in these States and Territories ? 
. It is likely that the demand for slaves in the older Qtates will be, in the 
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fnture, iat hmi as great as it iias been in Qie past And, if your cofnmitteM 
are not deceived, it mil be much greater. Tke effect of the constant drmn 
upon thMr population is beginning bo be felt, and, in the last fifteen jears, 
emigration has scaisibly diminished, both as regards whites and slaves. It is 
therelbre, ahnost certain that those States will, in the fnture, have a compara* 
tivelj smaller surplus of slaves to supply the other States. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the causes of this; they are many and indisputable. But an 
estimate will be made of the number sent abroad dnring the last decade of 
the United States census. And from this can be deduced, die probable 
number which will be needed by the slave importing States in the lature. 

Estimating the natural increase of slaves at 30 per cent, in ten years, it 
will be found that out of this increase in the ten years, ending with 1850, 

Maryland kept at borne 681 Blaves, and exported to other States 26,299 

Virginia *« 28,441 " " " 111,259 

Kentucky, " 28,728 ** " " 26,987 

North OaroliBa" 42,781 " •• " »1,009 

South Carolina " 67,946 " * ** " 40,164 

Total, 168,472 284,688 

Throwing out the small figures, it may be said, from this statement, that 
while the ^ve slave exporting States succeeded in retaining 153,006 slaveSi 
the nine slave importing States took 234,000. 

In looking at these figures it must be remembered that during the first 
half of this decade, Texas was a foreign State, and that even after her an- 
nexation, the tide of emigration began to swell her numbers only towards 
the end of the period. The area of the slave importing States, previous to 
annexation, was 417,722 square miles. Since annexation it has increased to 
7439242,.and if Kansas becomes a slave State, it wil] reach 858,000. Be** 
aides t^is, the territory to the west of Arkansas is to be settied, which swells 
the area of territory, requiring a greater or less amount of slave immigration 
to something like a million square miles. I^ then, the settiement of 417,722 
square miles required the importation of 234,000 slaves in ten years, and the 
supply of slave produce has not exceeded the demand for it, it surely will 
require 500,000 slaves to settie an area of 743,242 miles. And, if any more 
slave Staes are to be formed out of the territories, the number will be in- 
creased to 600,000 slaves for every ten years to the end ci the century. But 
of the five States which have heretofore supf^ied the South with slaves, two 
only — Vii^nia and Maryland, can profitably afford to continue the supply. 
They may perhaps supply 180,000 for several decades to come. Kentucky 
and North Carolina require at least two-thirds of their natural increase. They 
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may spare 40,000 more. South Carolina requires every slave bom upon lier 
soil, but, it is probable, that the established course of the inter-State shive 
trade will not admit of their being retained, and she will, for a time, be con- 
strained to lose some 3,000 or 4,000 slaves per annum, as heretofore. Thus 
it is almost certain, that the decennial surplus of the slaves, in the slave ex- 
porting States, will not hereafter exceed 200,000, while the decennial deficit, 
in the slave importing States and territories, will amount to 600,000 or 
600,000 — an aggregate annual deficiency of thirty or forty thousand slaves, 
which, if supplied at all, must come from Africa.* 

Your committee are aware, that these figures are based upon estimates, 

* It has been estimated that out of the 2,048,298 slaves in the nine cotton growing 
States in 1850, there were 812,769 working hands (between 10 and 60 years of age,) 
engaged in the cotton fields, which comprised a total area of about 6,000,000 acres* 
being a proportion of little over six acres per hand. The rate of increase of the slave 
population in these States, for the ten years pre?ious, was about 6 1-5 per cent., which 
being reduced to a per centum of each yearns population, is little more than four per 
cent, per annum. This rate of increase, it is almost certain, has not been kept up 
daring the present decade, for it is well known that emigration from the other States 
into these has diminished. But for the sake of avoiding any possible error, it is 
allowed, in the following table, that the rate of increase among the working hands in 
the cotton fields will continue to be four per cent, per annum , not only for the present 
decade, but for ten years to conpe. The average production of cotton, in the absence 
of unusually good or bad crops, is about three bales to each hand. The increase of 
consumption has, for several years past, been at the rate ot over six and one^third per 
cent, per annum. But supposing a slight decline in the demand, the fraction will be 
thrown out, and the rate of six per cent, will be used in the table. With these data, 
and beginning with the number of hands employed in 1850, the following statement 
will exhibit, in separate columns, the estimated crops at three bales per hand, increas- 
ing at /bur per cent, per annum . ; the crop needed for consumption increasing at six 
per cent per annum ; the deficit; the number of hands employed for estimated crops; 
the number required for the needed crops; the deficit ; the number of acres cultivated 
for the estimated crop; the number required for the needed crop, ard the deficit. 



Tear. 


E«ti'at'd 
crops. 


1 Crop 
needed. 


Deficit. 


Hands 
empl'd. 


Hands 
needed. 


Deficit. 


Acres 

cultiv'd. 


Acres 
needed. 


Deficit. 


I860 
J8o6 
I860 
3865 
1864 


2.438,287 
2,966,668 
3,6094262 
4,391,241 
4,939,648 


3,262.977 
4,366,699 
6,843,494 
6,969,696 


296,409 

767,317 

1,462,263 

2,020,147 


812,769 

988.856 

1,203,094 

1,463.747 

1,646,610 


1.087,669 
1,466,633 
1.947,831 
2,319^8 


98,803 
282,439 
484,084 
673,382 


6,933136 
7,218.664 

8,782,48^ 
9,879,096 


6,626,964 
8,733,198 
11,686,986 
13,918,388 


692,818 
1,614,634 
2,904,504 
4,040,292 



Thus, under the above suppositions, there will be ten years hence, over 600,000 
slaves less than the number required in our cotton fields. But suppose the data of the 
table objected to, and that there will be a deficit of only 800 or 200, or even 100,000, 
where are they to come from but Africa? What is here said of cotton appliet also to 
the other articles of slave produce. 
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and may not be accnrate, but, however great the error may be, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion, that, under the pressing demand for Southern 
produce, at least as many slaves are required from Africa, for the settlement 
of our Southwestern States and Territories, as can possibly be obtained from 
the slave exporting States, without occasioning to them a ruinous loss of 
their productive labor. It is, therefore, without hesitation, they adopt the 
opinion, that the South at large does need a re-opening of the African slave 
trade. 

But it is not only the South that stands in need of this trade. Every 
people and nation that consume our produce need it likewise. If, with anr 
abundance of choap labor, we can profitably raise sufficient cotton for the 
world's consumption at ten cents per pound, why should the world pay fif* 
teen ? Is it worth the while of mankind to shut Africa out of its only 
sphere of usefulness, simply that they may be compelled to pay us five cents 
additional price for every pound of our cotton, which in a crop of 3,500,000 
bales would amount to $78,000,000 ? Is hollow hypocrisy worth this tax 
upon the consumers of cotton ? But this is not the only tax which com- 
meroe and manufacturesTave to pay for the suppression of the slave trade. 
A few short crops of cotton serve not only to raise the price, but to dimin. 
ish freight, and to put the cotton mills upon short time, and even to shut 
them up for a season, thereby throwing thousands of hands out of employ- 
ment, and suspending the profits of capital. All this is to be added to the 
large bonus on philanthropy already summed up. And if a few successive 
short crops occasion such losses to the world, what will be the state of things 
in England, in the Northern States and in Europe, when short time and a 
periodical closing of mills, become a permanent necessity in their manufac- 
turing districts ? It is in view of these^ and like questions, and the train of 
argument they suggest,, that your committee believe the importation, of slaves 
from Africa, at this juncture particularly, would not only meet a pressing 
demand for labor in our own country, but would, if possible, be more bene- 
ficial to the commercial and manufacturing interests of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, than to ourselves.* 

* The importance of Southern slavery, and the means of increasing our slave popu- 
lation, (as the ilemand for our produce increases,) to North America and to Europe, is 
too evident to need explanation. During the past year, (1866,) Great Brirain alone is 
estimated to have realised over 1190,000.000- from sources dependent on filave labor. 
The annual consumption of co£fee in hireling countries amounts to at least 600,000.000 
pounds, valued at $60,000,000, of which more than half is the produce of slave labor. 
8o also is more than half the sugar consumed in hireling countries ; and the bulk of the 
4 
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What has been said of cotton applies to all the great staple prodiwts of 
slave labor. And if Great Britain sueceeds in abolishing slayery in ^rasil 
and Caba, which it has been shown is not nnlikelj, an actiye competition in 
the sugar and tobacco market will spring up between the sagar and tobacco 
growing States of the South and the rest of the world. This competition 
will call for an additional supply of slaves^ independent of the demand of 

rice and tobacco, to say Dothing of cottOD and other articles, the produce of slare labor. 
Owing to the scarcity of slaves, as compared with the demand for their produce, the 
price of all our staples has risen, and of course the consumption is more costly, and 
consumers have to pay the additional cost. 

The following tables will point out the connection between the abundance or scarcity 
of sIi^TC labor, and the low or high price of that labor's produce, and cooseqaently the 
importance of the slave trade, in the present condition ot things, to the consun^ers of 
elave produce. 

Table of prices compiled for Marchy 1848, and 1867. 
1848. 1867. 

Cotton— Midd. to good Mldd. Up. 6fa 7i 18^ a 14 Advance, 7i a 6f 

Bagar— Cuba Muscovado 4i a 6^. ... 9 a 10^ ** 4i a 6 

Coflfee— Rio 6t« 7i 10 « 12 " Si « 4i 

Bice, percwt 8.S7i a 8.6H....4.60a 6.12} ** 1.12} « 1.60 

Tobacco Not ascertained. 

Slaves— average value $850 a $400 . . . .|600 a |700 ** $260 a $800 

Table showing the rise and fall in the price of Sugar, as compared vnth the increase 
and decrease of the African Slave Irade in years past* 

Av. price ord. Hav. Sug. per cwt African Slave Trade. 

Year. Price. Rise. FalL Increased Decreased. 
1826 to '80. . . .84«. 6(i. 9 per cent. 21 per cent. 

1880 to'86....24<. 8i 21 per cent 87 percent. 

1886 to *40. . . .29*. Zd, 19 per cent 78 per cent. '. 

1840 26«. 4d 18 percent 63 per cent. 

1841 to'44....21«. li 17 percent , 29peroeDt. 

1846to*47....26«. 7(2. IS percent 44 per cent. 

Table showing the production of Sugar, as compared with the increase of the OooUy 

Slave Trade. 

Average amount of Sufar Av. No. Cooly slaves Whole No. of Cooly 

annually exported annually imported slaves remaining aC 

Tear. from Mauritius. into Mauritius. tbe end of the tune. 

1848 to '46 64,889, 226/6f. 28,037 64,939 

1846 to '60 .*..... 112, 844. 494/61. 7,892 73,812 

1860 to '66 148,110,669Z6s. 18,632 121,278 

The following tables, compiled from official sources, exhibit the proportionate value 
of the leading articles of slave produce to the commercial and manufacturing interests ot 
the United States. 
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the oottdn iniereai, and thus an additional inducement will be held <mt for 
the importation of Afrioans. 

Having thins mehticmed a few of the reasons why the African slave trade 
may be regarded as essential to the development of Southern resources, en« 
terprise and power^ a mere allusion' will be made to the importance of the 
trade to a timely and propitious expansion of Southern oiviliEation. 

It is now placed beyond doubt, that the leading object of Northern policy 
is, to settle our Territories and bring them into the Union as hireling States, 
more rapidly than the South can introduce slave States. The area of the 
Northern States is much kss than ours, their population many millions 
more. Beside which, they receive Minual reinforcements of four or five 
hundred thousand European emigrants to swell their numbers, and thereby 
assist them in the work of settling new States, while we have not received 
a single negro for fifty years. If, in the existing struggle, this advantage 
on their pwrt is to be preserved, hf our own consent and co-operatum, we 
would be wise to enter into a calculation of the number of our days, and 
bespeak from some chosen historian a becoming record of oiur decay and 
subjugation. 



f 



Year. 



1821 
1825 
1830 
1836 
1840 
1846 
1850 
1861 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1856 
1866 



Value of the Cot- 
ton, Rice and To^ 
bacco, exported 
from the U. States 
to foreign coun- 
tries. 



I 27,800,758 

44.887,517 

37,248,072 

75,422,210 

76,696,340 

61,369,918 

84,667,196 

123,705,496 

100,467,044 

122,438,381 

106,246,393 

104,574,266 

142.994.427 



Value of all other 
domestic produce 
exported to foreign 
countries. 



I 16,871,141 
21,922,249 
21,276,806 
26,087,271 
86,946,221 
87,075,412 
60,383,087 
64,914,648 
64,464,103 
67,436,781 

108,909,911 
88,176,870 

167,591,903 



Value of manufac- 
tures, of Cotton ) 
Tobacco, Sugar, 
Hemp' and Flax, 
exported to foreign 
countries. 



$ 4,948,844 
6,013,872 
8,970,869 
9,951,676 

11,283,137 
8,887,110 
9,872,642 

11,083,968 



Value of all other 
articles manofac' 
tured from domes- 
tic produce ex- 
ported to foreign 
countries. 



$ 6,19b,788f 
9,182,679 
11,216,098 
8,911,366 
11,316,793 
17,962,301 
18,960,657 
19,937,034 



Year. 



1840 
1850 
1856 



Capital invest- 
ed in cotton 
manufactures 
in the United 
States. 



$74,500,931 



Hands 
employ- 
ed in 
ditto. 



Valu6 of raw 
cotton uaed in 
ditto. 



$92,286 



Value of the 
products of 
ditto. 



$28,984,048 



$46,360 453 
61,869,184 
70.964,712 



Home con- 
sumption of 
domestic <K>t- 
toii goods. 



$42,800,846 
57,134,760 
66,107,681 



Home con- 
sumption 

of foreign 
cotton 

goods. 



$5,400,995 
19,681,612 
16,744,668 



To this should be added the Sugar, Rice, Tobacco, Hemp, and other articles of slave 
produce consumed in the dotnestic trade of the United States. 
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It may be objected, that the importation of negroes wDl reduce the valae 
of the slaves already in the country, and so depreciate the vested interests 
of the Soathem States. This raises a question of political economy, and 
one answer is, that whatever addition is made to our slave population, it 
must necessarily be gradtiul ; that a reduction in the price of our native 
slaves, occasioned thereby, must also be gradual, and will affect only the 
slave trading interest of a few individuals, and hence will not embarrass 
the country ; that such reduction will be conducive to the general wealth, 
because it will be occasioned by an increase in the productive power of the 
country, and hence promote the agricultural, commercial, manufacturing 
and professional interests of the South ; and that, under our system of 
slavery, and from the very nature of the case, no more slaves will ever be 
imported than may be actually needed, over and above those furnished by 
Virginia and other States, for the settlement of the country. 

It is an accepted principle of economy, that '^ the demand must exist for 
labor, before laborers can be employed." And a previous command of 
capital must exist, before there can be a demand for labor. '' Labor can be 
put in requisition by capital only." This is strictly applicable to the slave 
trade. The demand for slaves must exist, before they can be sold. There 
mu9t, therefore, be a demand for slaves, or they will not be imported. That 
there u a demand for slaves, far greater than can be supplied by the natural 
increase of our negroes, is a fact utterly beyond dispute. And this growing 
demand, it is well known, has seriously av^mented the price of slaves. 
The true question involved then is, not whether the 163,000 owners of 
slaves in the five slave exporting States would have their interests a little 
impaired, and but a very small portion of them have negroes for their stock 
in trade; but, whether the monopoly they now hold is just and proper, 
whether the value of their slaves should continue to be augmented at the 
expense of the country, whether it is not true that they cannot furnish the 
labor required by the country, and whether the interests of ten millions of 
people in the Southern States, and thrice that number in the hireling States . 
and in Europe, which require a large addition to cur productive industry, in 
the form of slaves, should not be paramount to that of the few who, either 
for the payment of debt, or in a spirit of speculation, sell their slaves to 
the highest bidder ? The answer to this is evident. 

But it is not necessary in a report of this sort to enter into a discussion 
of the many considerations both in favor and against a measure of such 
importance ; nor does time and space allow it. 
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Your Oommittee will therefore pass over this and other objections whi<3h 
may be urged against a further importation of slaves. And they do this 
the more willingly because, from the investigation they have given the 
subject, they believe that every objection may be logically and satisfac- 
torily removed, and that the evils to be apprehended would be less than 
the benefits to follow. The proposition is deeply intieresting to the civi- 
lized world, involving as it does, the monied interest of so many millions, 
the civilization and Christian enlightenment of t&ousands of hopeless 
savages, the harmony and mutual support of agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures, the contact and destiny of God's most oppositely constituted 
human creatures^ the replenishing of the earth, and, above all, the solu- 
tion of one of nature's most intricate problems. With time, then, ^ and 
the intelligent consideration of the age, it might safely be left, were it 
not for the unceasing hostility of British and American abolitionists, on 
the one hand, and the pressing necessity of an immediate supply of labor, 
on the other. The Southern States at present have their common destiny 
in their own hands, but a short career of inaction, discord and hesitation, 
may end in their permanent injury if not ultimate ruin. If, therefore, it 
is the general opinion that negroes should be imported from Africa, no 
time .should be lost in taking the necessary steps. And this brings us to 
the Acts of Congress and the treaties which bear upon the subject. 

The Constitution of the United States clearly contemplates a prohibi- 
tion of the slave-trade whenever a majority of Congress shall deem such 
prohibition advisable. The right of prohibiting carries with it such power 
on the part of Congress as may be requisite and necessary for. enforcing 
the prohibition, and the South has no just cause of complaint in this re- 
spect. The slave-trade was prohibited with singular unanimity both on 
the part of Southern and Northern members of Congress. If, therefore, 
it now be desirable to repeal the prohibition, Congress is the only tribunal 
which can lawfully do it. It forms no part of the duty assigned to your 
Committee, to inquire into the probability of such rep^l ever being effec- 
ted by a body composed as Congress now is. If the measure is thought 
advisable it should be recommended, without regard to the prospect of its 
adoption. And your Committee being mindful of the good which would 
result to all interested, not only in the culture, but in the manufacture 
and consumption of Southern produce, recommend, in accordance with 
established usage, that our Senators in Congress be instructed and our 
Eepresentatives requested to exert their influence for a repeal of all Acts 
prohibiting the importation of slaves. 
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'But, while it is admitted ^at no oaofle of oottiplaint ditista in the mere 
prohibition of the slavt-trade, because of our own acquiescence in the 
measure, there is ample room to doubt, whether, in view of the evident 
change in Southern opinion, And the untiring hostility to slanery which has 
sprung up in the hireling States of the Union and in England, siMe the 
several acts and treaties on the subject were passed and ratified, it is not 
proper, an d even a s olemn du ty on the part of the South, to insist without 
alternative upon a„repeal of those portions of acts and treaties which, 
going beyond a simple prohibition, as contemplated in the compact, stig- 
matize this corneivstone of Southern civilization as pii^tical, inhuman, 
unjust and irreligious, and thereby serve to justify that hostility in the 
sight of nations. There is a wide difference between being denounced by 
others, and being self-denounced. The one, may be a mischievous and 
false accusation, but the other, is no less than self condemnation. Sotith- 
ern institutions might reasonably hope to survive the assaults of an exter- 
nal enemy, if they stand unimpeached before the worid, and have that 
honest support which springs from a conviction of right. But, if our 
Statute Book bears the record of our piracy and gross injustice and inhu- 
manity, under our own hands and seals , if foreign nations can point us 
to the same attestations, solemnly made in the name of the nation, where 
is that conviction of right, which an honest man must feel before he can 
espouse the cause he is called upon to defend ? If there is any meaning 
in the declarations of our government, here referred to, the Southern 
States stand before the world a confederation of self impeached, self-con- 
] j victed and self-condemned people. If there is any truth in the declara- 
\ { tion that the slave trade is piracy, ther^ is an equal amount of truth in the 
: \ conclusion, arrived at by his Excellency, that every slave in South Caro- 
lina and in the United States, is plunder. The consideration of time does 
not enter into this conclusion. Piracy is theft. Theft is a violation of an 
eternal law of nature and nature's Gt)d, and whatever is piracy now, 
must be piracy in all time, past and to come. Plunder is the property 
stolen, and \<rhatever is plunder at one time must likewise be plunder at 
all other times. So, also, are the laws of justice and humanity eternal 
and unalterable, in spite of there being different standards by which they 
are estimated. Las Cabas opened the slave trade through a motive 
of humanity, just as pure and exhalted as that through which WlL- 
BERFORCE closcd it. Whatever may be the standard of justice and human- 
ity, by which the slave trade was measured in the several denunciations of 
it recorded in our treaties and statutes, it must be general, and of universal 
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applicatioD, aa well at one period as at anotlier. Until, therefore, these 
unqualified stigmas are expunged from the record, there can be no logical 
'impropriety in any hostility against ns, on the part of all mankind, nor 
any inconsistency in the desire to emancipate our slaves. If we are a 
nation of self-convicted pirates, the world should take us in custody. 

But, in another respect, while your Committee admit that the Federal 
Constitution contemplates a prohibition of the slave trade, in case OongresB 
shall see fit to pass such an act ; it may be gravely questioned, whether, in 
authorizing the Executive *' to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur," it ever contemplated such stipulations as those 
in the treaty of Ghent and of Washington, which denounce the slave trade 
in such terms as unavoidably imply a similar denunciation of slavery itself; 
which is recognized and protected under the guarantees of that very com- 
pact. It is not now contended that these stipulations are literally unctyn^ 
stitatidnal. The constitution imposes no specific and positive restriction 
upon the treaty making power, as in fact it could not, with any good re- 
sult. The Senate is the appointed safeguard against any improper nego- 
tiation on the part of the Executive, and, hence, whatever treaty is duly 
ratified becomes law, except it violates some provision of the constitution, 
or trenches upon the power assigned to some other department of the gov- 
ernment. But, though possibly constitutional, these treaty stipulations 
are contrary to the spirit of the compact, and to the true policy of the 
country. It was appropriately urged by the Secretary of State, in the re- 
cent correspondence on the proposed tripartite convention relative to Cuba, 
that '< it may well be doubted whether the Constitution of the United 
States would allow the treaty-making power to impose a permanent dutahiU 
ity on the American Government, for all coming time, and prevent it, ur^ 
der any future change &f circumstances, from doing what has been so often 
done in times past," (i, e., purchase territory.) If this position is correct, 
and it received the sanction of the country, it would seem doubtful, whether 
the constitution allows the treaty-making power to bind the Federal Grov- 
emment, in connection with that of Great Biitinn, to a perpetual warfare 
against the traffic which has built up the country, and which war&re turns 
out to be hurtful and derogatory to a portion of the United States. 

Change of circumstances must inevitably occasion a change of policy. 
The prominent circumstances of our country change with such rapidity that 
some effort is required to keep peace with them, even in their outlines 
Since tne treaty of Ghent was ratified, one million of square miles have 
been added to the territory of th^ United States; ev^n since the trea^ of 
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Waehington, the bulk of tliis territory has been acquired. And no cir- 
onmstance can better illustrate the doubtful propriety, if not the absence 
of authority, on the part of the treaty-making power, to impose such re^ 
strictions on the institutions of one half the States, as tend to prevent their 
benefiting by any acquisition of territory. If it is true that the C(Histita- 
tion does not, in its spirit, allow the treaty-makiug power to prevent the 
government from adding territory to the United States, it follows that it 
does not allow that power to prevent an increase of the United States, for 
the cultivation and settlement of such territory. The right to acquire in^ 
volves the right to fise^ and if the treaty-making power cannot prevent the 
acquisition, it cannot prevent the use. Use in this case means settlement. 
And it is well known that the settlement of our territories is greatly stimu- 
lated by the annual immigration of four hundred thousand Europeans, who 
supply the demand for labor in the older States, occasioned by the emigra- 
tion of our citizens to the territories. But this immigration is confined 
chiefly to the hireling States. The immigration of Africans, the only race 
able to labor in the Southern States, is prohibited by these treaties. Hence, 
the South has no supply of foreign labor, corresponding with that of the 
North, to make up the deficiency occasioned by emigration. And the con- 
sequence is that the treaty-making power, in acquiring territory, and at 
the same time prohibiting the importation of slaves, preserves to the North 
the ability to use, but takes it from the South. 

The constitution authorizes Congress to prohibit the ^^migration" as well 
as "importation" of persons, and gives power to levy a tax *'on such " im- 
portation," but not on such migration ; the reason for the distinction being 
that the persons imported are property, and therefore taxable, while those 
migrations are called /ree, and therefore not taxable as property. The 
power on the part of Congress to prohibit "migration,*' however, is just as 
clearly delegated as that to forbid ^importation." And if the treaty-making 
power claims upon the strength of this grant of power to Congress a co- 
ordinate and similar authority with resprct to ^'migration" and 'importa- 
tion," this question may be fairly propounded : Would the people of the 
United States regard the treaty-making power as confining itself to its 
proper and legitimate sphere, if, in imitation of the treaties of Ghent and of 
Washington, it agreed with the British, French and other European gov- 
ernments, to prohibit the "migration" of their subjects to the United States ? 
If, as your committee think, such a treaty would be hurtful and objection- 
able to the States which are now benefitted by such migration, then must 
the prohibition of "importation" be equally hurtful and objectionable to the 
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States which would be benefitted by importation. There it no difference 
in the two cases so far as the right of the treaty-makiog power is concerned; 
and there is none in any other respect than the Hatus of the persons 
imported and that of those migrating. And if the treaty-making power 
can constitutionally discriminate and enter into engagements based solely 
upon this difference with foreign powers, cotoriously and openly hostile to 
slavery, then has that power the high sanction of our solemn compact^ to 
ally itself with the known enemies of Southern civilization, giving them 
'^aid and comfort )** to stigmatize our institution, holding it up to the exe- 
cration of mankind ; and to continue a system of territorial expansion 
wholly for the benefit of the North and to the detriment of the South. 

But your committee are prepared to show that the treaty power can have 
no such co-ordinate authority, and can take no such concurrent action as is 
here suggested. The authority to make treaties, though general and unde- 
fined, is not unlimited. To explain this fully, however, will not now be 
attempted, but a few considerations will at once point out the nature of the 
limitations to which the treaty^power is subject. This matter was discussed 
in Congress as early as 1796, and again in 1816, with a degree of ability 
and in a spirit of calm inquiry seldom surpassed in the history of our gov- 
ernment. And a few of the principles then elucidated will suffice on the 
present occasion, without comment or exemplification. 

In the first place, the treaty-power is, of course, acknowledged to be 
subordinate to the constitution, and cannot, therefore, violate nor render 
void any of its provisions, whether they apply to the legislative, executive, 
,or judiciary department of government. No treaty, for example, can anni- 
hilate a constitutional power of Congress. The power to make treaties 
being general, must of necessity be limited with respect to any specific 
power granted to Congress, for unless ''the special powers granted to Con- 
gress limit the £;eneral power of treaty-making, there are no bounds to it, it 
must absorb all others, repeal all laws, in contravention to it, and act with- 
out control.'' Among the powers granted to Congress is that to prohibit 
the importation of slaves. It is optional with that body and that only, 
whether '^migration or "importation" shall be allowed or prohibited. So 
also. Congress alone is authorized "to borrow money," to '^raise and support 
armies," and to provide and maintain a navy," and with that body alone does 
it rest whether or not armies and navies shall be raised, or money borrowed 
on the credit of the United States. These and all the other constitutional 
powers of Congress are beyond the sphere of the treaty power^ and '^however 
different in their nature or impovtance, are on the same footing in the con* 
5 
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Btitution,'' and mnst be equally binding on that power. No treaty can form 
an offensive alliance which would bind Congress to furnish an army and 
navy, and to borrow, money to pay them for carrying on a war, because 
Congress alone is authorized to declare war and provide the means for its 
execution. So likewise, no txeaty can provide for the importation of slaves 
for the reason that Congress is authoriied to prohibit it, and the converse 
would seem to be true. The treaty stipulations in question may, therefore, 
be regarded at least as of questionable conformity to the spirit of the consti- 
tution. It can scarcely be doubted that previous to the year 1808, any treaty 
prohibiting the importation of slaves would have been void, because of the 
fact that Congress, with whom the power reste, was prevented from enacting 
such prohibition down to that year. K this be the case, the converse proposi- 
tion must be equally true, and since the year 1808, no treaty can provide for 
the importation of slaves, for the reason just mentioned. Thus, the fact that 
Congress is anterior to a certain date divested of, and subsequent to that date 
invested with the power to prohibit this importation, must be admitted to 
limit the treaty power in all action adverse to any exercise of the power thus 
vested in Congress. If this limitation does not exist, the legislative and 
treaty powers of the government are in conflict ; the constitution^ from which 
they are derived, is a contradiction, and the government is divided against 
itself. But i^ on the other hand, this limitation as to adverse action does 
exist, the question follows, whether a limitation exists as to concurrent action. 
In general terms, are the legislative and treaty powers concurrent in their 
nature, and can they take concurrent action in relation to this or any other 
constitutional power of Congress ? 

In the debate of 1796, it was urged, that since Congress is authorized ^ pass 
laws to carry into execution all powers vested by the constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or ofSicer thereof," there 
can be no authority ^ out of the purview of this general and extensive legis- 
lative control." The treaty power, being vested in a " department or officer'* 
of the government, must Ml within this purview. And Congress must have 
power to pass laws for carrying a treaty into effect, if in its opinion any be 



Mr. Gallatin argued, that laws and treaties are not only different in their 
nature and are made not only by different powers, but those powers are dis- 
tributed, under different modificanions among the several branches of the 
Government. Thus, no law could be made by the legislature giving them- 
selves power to execute it ; and no treaty by the Executive, embracing objects 
specifically assigned to the legislature, without their assent." ^ The power 
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given generally to the £xective, of making contracts with other nations, does 
not imply that of making legislative regulations, but when the contract hap- 
pens to embrace legislative objecta, the assistance of the legislature becomes 
necessary to give it effect." 

Mr. Madiscm pointed to the provision in the constitution which declares, that 
*' the constitution and laws of the United States, made in pursuance thereof, and 
treaties made, or to be made under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land. And the Judges in every State shall he bound 
thereby f anything inihe Constitution or laws of any State notwithstanding,^^ 
And deducred from it, that ''the term supreme, as applied to treaties 
evidently meant a supremacy over the State Constitutions and laws, and not 
over the Constitution and laws of the United States, And that the judicial 
authority, and the existing laws alone of the States, fell within the supremacy 
expressly enjoined." And while he did not entirely adopt the opinion that 
the treaty and legislative powers move in such separate orbits, and operate 
on such seperate objects, as to be incapable of interfering with each other, he 
could not regard them ** as concurrent powers relating to the same objects," 
" A concurrent exercise of the treaty and legislative powers on the same, 
objects, would," he maintained, "be evidently impracticable." And he agreed 
with Mr. Gallatin in the opinion, that "the congressional power may be viewed 
as co-operative with the treaty power on the legislative subjects subnutted to 
Congress by the Constitution," in cases where such subjects were necessarily 
involved in a treaty. Accepting these views, your Committee submit, that 
the Constitution does contemplate responsive or co-operative action on the 
part of Congress, and at the entire discretion of that body, when, in contract- 
ing with foreign powers, the treaty power is compelled to stipulate upon sub- 
jects involving subsequent legislative action ; but they have nowhere seen it 
claimed, and think it cannot be assumed, that the Constitution, either in 
vpirit or letter, authorizes the treaty power to undertake responsive or co-op- 
erative, still less concurrent action, by Altering into stipulations with foreign 
nations upon any subject assigned to the legislative department. All delega- 
tions oi power to Congress, whether specified or implied are special trusts, 
reposed in that department and no other, according to the maxim that "the 
expression of one is the exclusion of another." But the general grant of power 
to the President and Senate to make treaties, is a residuary trust, which must 
inevitably and unavoidably be distinct from any other trust. Mr. Calhoun, in 
1816, expressed the principle more clearly and philosophically. He said in sub- 
stance, that ^Hhe treaty-making power, when it is legitimately exercised, always 
does that whioh eannot be done by law.'' A ^^ treaty always affects the in- 
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tive and treatj.making powers are never, in the strict sense^ cononrrent 
They both may have the same subject, as in the case of oommerce ; but 
they discharge functions entirely different in their nature in relation to it. 
When we speak of concurrent powers, we mean when both can do the same 
thing; but I contend, that, when the two powers under discussioB are con- 
fined to their proper sphere, not only the law cannot do what could be done 
by treaty, but the reverse is true ; (a treaty cannot do what could he d^me 
hy tot/7,) that is, they never are nor can be concurrent powers.'^ ''The 
grant of the power to make treaties is couched in the most general terms. 
Whatever limits are imposed by these terms ought to be the result of a 
sound construction of the instrument. All grants of power under the 
Constitution must be construed by that instrument ; for, having their ex- 
istence from it, they must of necessity assume that form which the consti- 
tution has imposed. This is acknowledged to be true of the legislative 
power, and it is doubtless equally so of the treaty power. Whatever, then, 
concerns our foreign relations ; whatever requires the consent of another 
nation, belongs to the treaty-making power, and can only be regulated by 
it ; and it is competent to regulate all such subjects, provided such regula- 
tions are not inconsistent with the Constitution. If so, they are void. No 
treaty can alter the fabric of our Government, nor can it do that which the 
Constitution has expressly forbidden to be done; nor can it do that difftV' 
ently which is directed to be done in a given mode, all other fnodes being 
prohibited,'^ 

'' Besides these constitutional limits, the treaty-making power, Kke all 
powers, has others derived from its nature and objects. It has for its object, 
contracts with foreign naticms ; as the powers of Congress have for their 
object, whatever may be done in relation to the powers delegated to it, 
without the consent of foreign nations. Each, in its proper sphere operates 
with general influence ; but when they become erratic they are portentous 
and dangerous. A treaty never can legitimately do that which tan he 
done hy law ; and the converse is also true.'' In short, the Constitution 
by the very act of granting power to one department of government, with^ 
holds it from every other ; and in consequence of this, no legislative power 
oan require the concurrent or co-operative action of the treaty power, while, 
from the fact, that the passage of laws to carry into execution all powers 
vested in any department or officer of the Government, is a legislative 
power, there are cases in which the treaty power may require the concurrent 
or co-operaUve action of the legislative poww. But the power to prohibit 
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of allow the importation of slaves into the United States at large, ie nn- 
questionably granted to Congress, (and the legislature of eaoh State can 
prohibit it,) and it follows, as well from this faot, as from the nature of the 
power, that the treaty -making department departs from its legitimate sphere 
of action, in oontraotang with foreign powers on the subject. The consti- 
tution entrusts Congress with powei* either to prohibit or permit the impor- 
tation of slaves into the territory of the United States, and Congress m 
competent to pass all suoh laws as are necessary and proper to carry the 
power into execution. But the treaty power has not only undertaken a 
concurrent prohibition, it has gone much further ; it has called in the aid 
of Great Britain ; and it assumes to extend the prohibition to other cown" 
tries ; it seeks to propagate a code of morals throughout the world ; and to 
give a tendency to to the law of nations, which is subversive of our own 
domestic institutions ; it has allied our government with that of another 
nation, for the employment of a naval force, to do that which has been as- 
signedto Cangressj and which Congress is able to do without the aid of a 
foreign power. 

iSntertaining these views, to which a mere allusion can nowbemadci' 
your committee cannot regard these treaty obligations as strictly in keeping 
with the spirit of the Constitution^ or as comporting with the equality due 
the South iathe means of settling the territories acquired by treaty, a true 
position of our institution in the estimation of the world, or a just apprecia- 
tion of our own rights. They, therefore, believe that, whatever may be 
said of the expedie&cy cf the several acts of Congress in relation to the slave 
trade, and whether it be advisable to re-open the trade or not, all treaty 
stipulations whatever , on the subject, should be abrogated, to the encl that 
whatever sectional discrepancy of opinion may prevail in Congress, and 
whatever issues may result from them, no foreign government shall have 
the pretext, of even the slightest obligation on our part, to influemse the 
action of our government And hence, it is earnestly recommended that 
our Senators in Congress be instructed to propose the abrogation of all ex- 
isting treaty stipulations on the subject of the slave trade, and that our 
Bepresentatives be requested to support the proposition. 

In submitting this reoomm^daticm, your committee deem it prop^ to 
mention* a few additional reasons why it should maet with cordial snppmft. 
'< Among the oldest traditions of the Federal Qovermnent is an aversion to 
political alliances witJi Buropean powers. In his memorable farewell ad* 
drees, President Washinqton says: < The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign lektipns, is^in extending our commercial relations; to 
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hare with them as little political connection as possible/ ^ * President 
Jeffbrbon, in his first inaugural address, warned the country against < en- 
tangling alliances.' '' This, with but few exceptions, has been the unvar 
ried policy of the United States. And the following treaty stipulations are 
exceptions of the grayest importanoe to the South. The treaty of Ghent 
contains the following : ^' Article X. — ^Whereas, the traffic in slaves is irre- 
concilable with the principles of humanity and justice ; and whereas, both 
his Majesty and the United States are desirous of continuing their efforts to 
promote its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the contracting 
parties shall use their best endeavors to accomplish so desirable an object'* 
(Concluded December 24th, 1814.) 

The treaty known as the " Treaty of Washington," (concluded August 
9th, 1842,) and entitled, '< A treaty to settle and define the boundaries he^ 
tween the territories of the United States and the possessions of her Britannic 
Majesty in North America ; for the final svppression of the African slave 
trade; and for the giving up of criminalsy fugitives from justice, in certain 
cases" contains the following in its preamble, and among its articles: 
<^ And whereas, notwithstanding the laws which have at various times been 
passed by the two governments, and the efforts made to suppress it, (the 
slave trade,) that criminal traffic is still prosecuted and carried on ; and 
whereas, the United States of America, and her Majesty, the Claeen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, are determined that, so far 
as may be in their power, it shall be effectually abolished ; * * * It is 
hereby agreed, * * * Article VIII. — The parties mutually stipulate 
that each shall prepare, equip, and maintain in service, on the coast of Africa, 
a sufficient and adequate squadron, or naval force of vessels, of suitable 
numbers and descriptions, to carry in all not less than eighty guns, to en- 
force, separately and respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of each 
of the two countries, for the suppression of the slave trade ^ the said squad- 
rons to be independant of each other, but the two governments stipulating, 
nevertheless, to give such orders to the officers commanding Uieir respective 
forces, as shall enable them most effectually to act in concert and co-opera^ 
tion, upon mutual consultation, as exigencies may arise, for the attainment 
of the true object of this article ; copies of all such orders to be eommnni. 
cated by each government to the other, respectively. 

^^ Article IX. — Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts which may be made 
on the coast of Africa for suppressing the slave trade, the facilities for carry- 
ing on that traffic and avoiding the vigilance of cruisers by the fraudulent use 
of flags, and other meansi are so great, and the temptations for pursuing it^ 
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while a market can be found for slayes, so strong, as that the desired result 
may be long delayed, unless all markets be shat against the purchase of 
African negroes^ the parties to this treaty agree that they will unite in all 
becoming representations and remonstrances with any and all powers within 
whose dominions such markets are allowed to exist ; and that they will 
urge upon all such powers the propriety and duty of closing such markets 
effectually and forever. 

^^ Article XI. — The eighth article of this treaty shall be in force for five 
years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications, and afterwards 
until one or the other party shall signify a wish to terminate it." 

These stipulations make up together, in the opinion of your committee, 
as close a ^'political connection," and as complete an ^^alliance" as can well 
exist between nations. That they were entered into with the general con- 
sent may be sufficient excuse for the departure from our ''great rule of 
conduct" for the avoidance of '^entangling alliances." But if their only 
justification^ is the fact of their being generally assented to, it is well to 
inquire upon what grounds that assent originally rested, and whether over- 
whelming reasons do not now exist for a withdrawal of such assent. 

The whole alliance rests upon the assumption that '^tke traffic in davu 
is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity and justice" It is 
unnecessary now to prove that this assumption is wholly untrue, for what- 
ever were the prevailing sentiments of the day, in 1814 or even as late as 
1842, it is now conceded throughout the Southern States, that the slave 
trade does not violate either principle. A considerable portion of mankind 
are gradually coming to the same conclusion and only await a fit opportu- 
nity for a candid avowal of it. If, then, the sole basis of this alliance is 
a fallacy i common reason would dictate its immediate termination, unless 
some great ulterior object demands a continuance in spite of the fiction out 
oi which it springs. 

The avowed object on the part of the United States, is, to abolish the 
traffic, not within our own limits, (that was done by the act of 1818,) but 
throughout the world, to overstep our own affairs, and go abroad and teach 
the nations of the earth what are the principles by which they must be 
guided, while the ulterior object of England has already been shown to be 
emancipation throughout America ; and the means proposed are two — 1st, 
by armed intervention, and 2d, by persuasion and remonstrance. The 
question then is, whether in the face of an acknowledged fallacy, and sup- 
posing there were no constitutional objections, it is worth while to persist 
in the proposed measures. And first, what would be the result on an entire 
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•ttppreesicHi of the slave trade throt^oat the world '^ This hts already 
been explained. Slavery would necessarily be abolished in Cuba and Bra- 
£11^ and in a great measure restricted to its present limits in the United 
States. And; either a new and rival system of negro labor woidd spring 
up to compete with us, or, what is more likely, the fairest portions of tro- 
pical America would sink into ruin and barbarism* The United States 
would feel the effect of this as much as any other part of the world. Our 
commerce with Cuba and Brazil, which is large, profitable and steadily 
increasing, would be destroyed, and we would have no equivalent, not even 
the consolation of an approving conscience. Is such a result as ttiis to be 
desired ? 

But it may well be doubted whether it does not weaken our own position 
before the worid, to engage in an alliance against friendly and neighboring 
powers, for allowing a traffic, to which we are originally indebted for our 
own agricultural and commercial prosperity, and which is essential to theirs. 
Except ourselves, Brazil and Cuba are the obly remaining slaveholding 
powers in America, and, after admitting that the '^traffic in slaves is not 
irreconcilable with the principles of humanity and justice,'' why should 
we expostulate with them for buying slaves ? It is not deemed our duty 
to remonstrate against the iniquities of the East Indian opium trade, or the 
eooly slave trade. We do not undertake with armed fleets and diplomatic 
envoys to propagate the cherished principles of civil liberty, republican 
government and Christian religion throughout the world ; and it is still 
less incumbent on us to ally ourselves with a government openly hostile to 
our institutions, for no higher purpose than that of destroying the same 
institutions in those two neighboring countries which have the highest 
claims upon our sympathy and support, and with which, of all others, we 
should harmonize and be friendly. 

It may also be questioned, whether our obligations under these stipula- 
tions are not virtually cancelled, as well by the recent course of the British 
goternment as by their want of .constitutional authority. It must be re« 
membered, that when the treaty of Ghent waa ratified, Great Britain was a 
large slaveholding power, aod the importation of '' free negroes," so called^ 
or of coolies, was not contemplated. The suppression of the slave trade 
meant, at that time, the non-importation of negroe^^ be their alleged 9tatU9 
what it may. The spirit, if not the letter of the aaticie, was against the ' 
importation of negroes r':)der any name, pretext, or circumstance whatever. 
So also with the 'i^reaty of Washington. When this convention was rati"* 
Sedy emancipation had been conaommated in the British colonies. France 
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too hftd abolished slavery. Ebglaild «Bd Franee were Qnder mTntnal treaty 
obligations to preyent the importation of slaves into their respe^stive domin- 
ions. All suspected vessels on the Afrioan coast, except they were Ameri- 
can, were liable, by virtue of existing treaties, to be searched by British 
cruisers; and it was partly to avoid the question of the right of search^ 
always a source of dispute between the governments of Great Britain and 
the United States, and partly to suppress the slave trade, that the stipula- 
tions were made. This treaty is much more explicit than that of Ghent, 
and your committee would call particular attention to the careful phraseology 
of the 9th Article, which very clearly defines what is meant, in the treaty, 
by the term '* slave trade/' In all allusions to the subject, in both treaties, 
the word <' slave " is used, except in this article, where the following pas- 
sage occurs, — " the desired result may be long delayed, unless all markets 
be shut against the purchase of African negroes," and the parties agree to 
.urge the ^* closing of such markets,** There must have been a reason for 
the use of this expression. It is well known, that in the phraseology of 
treaties, the greatest cautron is observed in the use of words. To the absence 
of all correspondence between the negotiators, no official cotemporary explan- 
ation exists, and no other, but that afforded by the obvious meaning of the 
words and the main object of the treaty, is admissible. 

It has always been urged, as one of the gravest ohjections to the slave . 
trad^, that the demMid for negroes on the coast, is said to occasion wars in 
the interior, which ftre waged with a view of obtaining captives to supply 
the market. The involuntary separation of the negro from his relatives, is 
the Jiext ol(}ection strongly urged. Of course, then, the suppression of these 
two alleged evils, is the great leading ostensible object of all efforts to 
abolish the trafic ; and whatever is calculated to keep up these supposed ^ 
evils must be contrary to the obvious meaning and intention of the treaty 
That this is necessarily the case, will appear upon the least reflection. 
The only remaining objectiens to the trafic, in addition to the two just men- 
tioned, were the alleged general inhuma nity and injustice of it, and what 
was familiarly known as " the horrors of the middle passage." The first of 
these is no lo&ger urged, at least by the great mass of Southern men ; and 
the second can easily ;be obviated. With the aid of steam navigation to 
shorten the passage, laws can be enacted and enforced, which would convert 
the alleged <^ horrors'' of the passage into ^e mere ordinary inconvenience 
of a sea voyage, to which '^ emigrants," either from £urope, Asia, or Africa, 
are now subjected. Even during the old Liverpool and Bristol trade, very 
important approaches were made to a due regard tot the negro's comfort in 
6 
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the passAge across the deft, m h atteefted in the A<$t of 5^d (}eor^ ^d, imcl 
others like it. Bat' the possibiHtj of this Important amelioration la no 
longer questionable. It has been praotioally demonstrated in the late 
voyage of the ship Phoenix from Afdoa to Goadi^onpe, lasting thirty-nine 
days, in which out of a cargo of 296 negroes, only 14 are said to have died/ 
A similar result appears in the arri^l of two cargoes of negroes at ^e 
British island of Trinidad, during the past summen. Both the SVeneh and 
British contractors are conducting the traffic upon an improved system of 
transportation, which when fblly developed and carried on in steam propel, 
lers will remove this objection entirely. Tfaus^ out of the fbtir bhjeetions 
enumerated, two are Tirtually removed, while the others must rcobain, aa 
long as there is a demand for negroes^ whe^er they be called slaves o^ 
emigrants. ^ 

If, then, the objeet of the allianoe be^ as much the prevention of the $ak 
pf negroa in Africa aa tiie ^^horrors of the middle passage,^' it is worthy of* 
inquiry, whether it ever would have been formed if the subjeoti of Englasd 
and France, and any other nation but the United ^Ates, were to be allowed 
to purchase as many ^< African negroes'' as they please, provided the negroes 
are called emigrants and not slaves. It does not concern the fMurtiee having 
<< African negroes " to sell, whether the purchaser carries them to Brdzil; 
Cuba, Ouadaloupe, or Trinidad The transaction is the same, it is a bwia 
fide sale, and whether the purchaser chooses to liberate bk newly bought 
slave, upon condition of ten years servioe, or to retain him in bondage, is a 
matter with which the parties selling have nothing to do, and which, conse- 
quently, does not affect the internal wars, and other means, said to b^ 
resorted to^ for obtaining slaves to supply the demand of Brasil, Cuba, 
Giiadaloupe or Trinidad, just as the one or the other happens to msdte the 
first or highest bid. So far, then, as tbtf alHanoe binds the contracting 
powers to close all <*such markets'' as are open ^r << the purchase of Afri. 
lean negroes,'' your committee is ^ opiiii(Hi that the obligation extends as 
well to the British and French purchasers as to Spanish, Brasilian, or 
Cuban. 

As a further explanation of the meaning of this ezpressioti, it may be 
observed, t^, wit'^i b«t few rare exceptions, there are no ftet negroes in 
those parts of Africa from which slaves and '^ emigrants" $xt obtained ; and 
all who are acquainted with t^e finets^ unite in declaring that the few who 
really are free could not be induced voluntarily to bind themselves to a term 
of service in a foreign country. The expression, ** purchase of African 
n^^roes," th^j so lar as the $UUum of the negro previous to Ijbe purchale is 
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odfioenMd, sioftiis tbe pnreliaicr of AfnoAii ilavM. But &o &r m bis Hat/H§ 
•abseqneal io the purohaw ia estooerned^ift Bieaiifl the pureliaqer of ^^ appreii- 
tioes," ^< tmignXxU" he-men «r slaves, aoeording aa the piir<^aa«r happens 
io^ dispoaa of Iha negro pondtaaed. Ia the bands of tho tendor, tbe negro 
k nnqneatioDabljr a alaTe; in tba Jianda of the vendee he may become 
anything else. One of the oemmcmest modes of epanoipalion is by par^ 
ehase. All the British West Iildia negroes were purchased by the Bviiiah 
l^overnmeBt, in order to be set free. Slavea are allowed in many eonntrisa 
to purchase themselyes, when th^ can pay the allotted priee for iheir free- 
dom. In all snob oases tb$ pwrchase affeels a ehange in the status of tba 
negro, and henoo the term negro is the only appropriate one to be used. It 
might eause a eonfusion of ideas to speak of purehasing a slave,^ when tbe 
very act of purchasing makes the individual free, and the very moment he 
is purchased he is free* Ajidthe same would be the ease in speaking of 
porehasing a ^^free emigrant/' when from the very nature of the ease, the 
individual must be a slave, or he could not be sold. But the term '^A^rican 
pegro,'' used in the treaty, being descriptive of the individual only, and not 
of his status^ either before or after the purchase, eonveys a dear idea of 
ibe transaction, without entering into the motives attending, it. It must 
hav« been in view of such considerations as these, and with the design of 
avoiding ambiguity and misinterpretation, that the learned and distinguished 
negotiators used tha more general and oomprehensive term, ^' African 
negro," in preferenoe, or rather in contradistinction to the word slave. 
And the precaution turns out to be admirably well timed. For the pur. 
chase of ^* African negroes" is no longer confined to the forbidden traffic 
in slaves, but new markets are opened in the British and French colonies. 
. Putting this interpretation upon the letter, spmt and object of the alliance, 
your committee see no room to doubt that the British government, in allow- 
ing its subjects to purchase African negroes, is fairly chargeable with a de- 
parture from its obligations, and that, in consequence, the Government of 
the United States is at liberty to* break It off, and, for the other reasons 
statedf, is in duty bound so to do. . . 

Many other reasons occur to ^our committee foi^ the recommendations 
they venture to submit, but asUieywiU naturally oeeur to sAl who enter 
into an ifiyestigation of the subject, they will dispens^ with imy allusion to 
them, and proceed to a very brief oonsideration of the other suggestion of 
bis £xc^lle.ncy, relating to the ekeiinpition of one skve to each ^ve owner 
from liability to levy for debt. — 

Your Committee eooour with, his Excellency in the opinion that a mor^ 
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general ownereliip of fllaves among our white population is denrable 
throaghout the South. There were at the last cenBos 53,000 white funilieii 
in this State, and but 25,600 owners of slaves, and South OaroHna has the 
largest proportion of slave owners among the Southern States.^ If, there- 
fore, it could be made to tLfpenr that the exemption of one or more slaves 
from sale by execution, would produce that result, the experiment might 
be worthy of trial. But it is not certain, in the estimation of your oom» 
mittee, that the proposed measure will, to any material extent, acoompHdi 
the object, while there are grave objections t*) discriminating exemptions or 
restrictions of any kind. Discriminations are generally odious, and there 
are grounds for the belief that the proposed exemption may create a feding 
on the part of some non-slave owners different from that anticipated, and 
which does not now exist The owner of real estate, equal in value to one 
or more slaves, is as much identified with the welfare of the State as the 
owner of slaves, and would with reason regard such legislation as partnl 
and unwise. 

The surest inducement for the purchase of slave property is its cheapness^ 
that is to say the smallness of its cost as compared with its usefulness to 
the* purchaser. And this is particularly the case with that class of citizens 
to which the exemption would be serviceable. The proposed exemption is 
not calculated to reduce the cost of slaves. A reduction of this sort in the 
existing condition of the country, can be accomplished only by importing 



* The following tabl6 has be«Q compiled during the proparaUoo of this report, fta4 
is thought euflScfeatly interesting for the place now assigned it : 



Proportion ol alavebolders to 
the whole white popula- 
tion in the several South- 
ern States, according to 
the United States Census 
for 1860. Small fractions 
omitted. 



Proportion of persons own 
ing less than fire slares to 
the whole number of slave- 
holders in the respectire 
States, in 1850. 



Proportion of persons own- 
ing less tbao five slaves, 
to the whole white popu- 
lation in the respective 
Sutes, in 1850. 



pr. ct. 

1 . South Carolina 9.8 

2 . Louisiana 8.1 

8. Florida 8.0 

4. Mississippi 7.8 

5. Georgia 7.4 

6. Alabama 6.9 

7. Virginia 6.2 

8. North Carolina 6.1 



9 
10. 



Kentucky .......... 5 .0 

Texas 6.0 



11. Tennessee 4.6 

12. Maryland 8.8 

18. Arkansas 8.7 

14. Missouri..., 8.2 



pr. Ct, 

1. Missouri 66.0 

2. Maryland 68.6 

8. Kentucky 69.2 

4. Texas 69.0 

6. Arkansas 56.6 

6. Tennessee 64.0 

7. Louisiana 62.6 

8. Virginia 49 

9. Florida ., 48.8 

10. Georgia 47.6 

11. Alabama 44.0 

12. Mississippi 48.0 

18. North Carolina. ...88.0 
14. South Carolina 87.6 



pr. ct. 

1 . Louisiaoa 4.2 

2. Georgia 8.5 

8. Florida 8.8 

4. South Carolina 8.5 

5. Mississippi .8.8 

6. Alabama 8.0 

7. Virginia 8.0 

8. Texas 8.0 

9. Kentucky 8.0 

10. Maryland 2.5 

11. Tennessee. 2.8 

12. Missouri 2.1 

18. Arkansas 2.0 

14. North CaroUna 2.0 
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slaves from Afrioft; which has already been discnsse.d Fally concnrriiig, 
therefore, in the object, we doubt the expediency of the measurci and cannot 
suggest it to Ihe House. 

Your committee^ in conolnsioDi recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress "be instructed to propose to the 
Senate the abrogation of the eighth, article of the Treaty of Washington, as 
provided for in the eleventh article of that treaty, and also of all other treaty 
stipulations in relation to the slave trade, and that our Representatives in 
Congress be requested to make the same proposal to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be requested, 
whenever the repeal of the act declaring the slave trade piracy, be proposed 
to their respective bodies, to give it their support. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be requested to send a copy 
of the above rep(Mrt and resolutions to the Governor of each of the Southern 
States, that it may be laid before their respective Legislatures. 

EDWARD B. BRTAN, Chairman, 
M. G. H. HAMMOND, 
GEORGE P. ELLIOTT, 
F. D. RICHARDSON, 
J. IZARD MIDDLETON, 
W. S. MULLINS. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following is the portion of the GFoTeroor's measage referred to the 
Committee : 

<<The outward pressure against the institution of slavery should prompt 
us to do all we can to fortify it within. Diffusion ia strength — concentra- 
tion weakness. Our true policy is to diffuse the slave population as much 
as possible, and thus secure in the whole community the motive of self- 
interest for its support. I have no doubt ofxhe inherent ability of the in- 
stitution to maintain itself against all assaults. It is the basis of our politi- 
cal organism, and it would not be difficult to show that the poorest white 
man among us is directly concerned in its preservation; but the argument 
of self-interest is easy of eomprefaension and sure of action. I recommend 
the passage of a law exempting from sale (under contracts to be hereafter 
entered into) at least one slave. Such an immunity would stimulate every 
one to exert himself to^ possess his family at least of a property in some de- 
gree above the casualties of debt As you multiply the number who 
acquire the property, so will you widen and deepen the determination to 
sustain the institution. 

''The consumption of cotton has steadily increased, and will in a few 
years exceed the supply — not from want, on our part, of land on which to 
grow it, but from want of operators to cultivate it. The demand for the 
article being greater than the supply, the price must gow up, in the absence 
of all disturbing causes. As long as this continues to be the case, we 
must prosper; but the certain effect of high prices will be to stimu- 
late the growth of it in foreign countries, and in time to destroy the 
monopoly which we have so long enjoyed. The possession of this 
monopoly is the chief element of Southern prosperity, and the de- 
pendence of the manufacturing interest on us for a supply of this article wil^ 
continue to prove to be one of our strongest safeguards. The amount 
of cotton now grown in the East Indies should open our eyes to onr jtrue 
policy. The idea that Afncan slaves only can successfully grow cotton, is an 
entire mistake. Under British domination, /r<6 slavea are now producing in 
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the SaM;, more tliso the «ttitlre crop t)f the Udited States m 1820. From k 
report of the Hoa W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State, in answer to a resdu* 
tion c^ Congress, it appears that dnring the year 1855, the shipments of 
cotton to Great Britain, were^: from ^e United States, in round ncimbers^ 
^9 milHons of pounds, and from the East Indies, Egypt and Bi^l, -202 
miMioiB of pounds. Whenever England and the continent can procure their 
supply of the raw materiid ebswhere than from uS, and the cotton States are 
&nited to the home market, then will our doom be sealed. Destroy the 
Talue of slave labor, and emancipadcoi foik>ws iti4vitd[>ly. This, Englimd, 
our coinmercial rival, clearly sees, and hence her systematic efforts to stimu«- 
^late the production of cotton in the East The success which has thus &r 
Attended those efforts, will incite ber to redoubk them. The East Indies 
abound in fertile land and cheap labor. France, too, is encouraging and 
etimulatifig Its growtb in Algeria, with like lidvantagOs of soil and labon 
To maintain our present po»tiott, we must have cheap labor also. This can 
be obtained in but one way-^by reK^)ening tite African slave trade. Until 
Providence inteiposes and changes his organism, the African must continue 
to be a '^hewer of wood and a drawer of water. '^ It is a diseased sentimentality 
which starts back at the idea of legalizing the slave trade, and at the same 
time contemplates withotit emotion tiie cruel servitude which capital exacts of 
labor, aU tiie world over* The ro Was a time w hen canting philanthropists fl i » ?> 
«had instilled into us. a beiiefthatslavery was wrong, [nvftf^fy ft^inn Jiaa.finr *• ' ^ P 
.tissljushaagod ^e once_c^mon Bendment on this point The South now 
brieves that a mysterious Providence has brou^t the two races together on 
this contixtent lor wise purposes, and that the existing relation has been mutnaUy 
beneficial. Southern slavery has elevated tbe African to a degree of civihza- 
rtion which the black race has never attained in any o^er age or country. 
*< We see iti^wdn its true light, and regMxiit as the most safe and stable basis 
for free institutidns in "the W(»td." Had the slave trade never been dosed, the 
eqittlibrium between the North and theSoudi would not have been destroyed. 
The North has had ike old world* from which to draiw her supply of labor, 
and. hence the rapid settleBieut of die Northwest Since 1808, the South has 
supplied her own labor, and has necessarily made slower progress in settling 
up the Southwest If tbe trade were now open, I am persuaded that tHe 
-Soudi would not consent to dose it ; and this is, perhaps, thcbest answer to 
the argument, denved &t>m the mere sentiment that is arrayed against die 
proposition. It is apprehended that the opening of dik trade will lessen the 
value of slaves, and ultimately destroy the institution. It is a sufficient 
aoswer to point to the fact, that unrestricted immigration has not diminished 
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the value of labor in the Northwestern section of tbe oonfederaoj. The cry 
there is, want of labor, notwithstanding capital has the pauperism of the 
old world to press into its grinding service. If we cannot suj^Iy the demand 
for slaye labor, then we must expect to be supplied with a species of labor we 
do not want, and which is, from die very nature of things, antagonistic to 
our institutions. It is much better that our drays should be driven by slaves 
— that our factories should be worked byslaves-^that our hotels should be 
served by slaves — that our locomotives should be manned by slaves, than 
that we should be exposed to the introduction, from any quarter, of a popu- 
lation alien to us by birth, training and education, and which, in the process 
of time, must lead to that conflict between ci^ital and labor, ^' which makes 
it so difficult to maintain free institutions in all wealthy and highly civilized 
nations where such institutions as ours do not exist ** In all slaveholding 
States, true policy dictates that the superior race should direct, and the in- 
ferior perform all menial service. Competition between the white and black 
man for this service may not disturb Northern sensibility, but it does not 
exa ctly suit our latitud e. Irrespective, however, of interest, the act of Con- 
gress declaring the slave trade piracy, is a brand upon us, which 1 think it 
important to remove. If the trade be piracy, the slave must be plunder; and 
no ingenuity can avoid the logical necessity of such conclusion. My hopes 
and fortunes a re indissolubiy associated with this form of society. I feel 
that I woidd be wanting in duty, if I did not urge you to withdraw your 
assent to an act, which is its^ a direct condemnation to your institutions. 
But we have interests to enforce a course of self-respect. I believe, as I have 
aleerdy stated, that more slaves are necessary to a continuance of our mo- 
nopoly in plantation products. I believe that they are necessary to the full 
devielc^ment of our whole round of agricultural and mechanical resources ; 
that they are necessary to the restoration of the South, to an equality of 
power in the General Government, perhaps to the very integrity of Flave 
society, disturbed, as it has been, by causes which have induced an undue 
proportion of the ruling race. To us have been committed the fortunes of 
this peculiar form of society, resulting from the imion of unequal races. It 
has vindicated its claim to the approbation of an enlightened humanity. It 
has civilized and diristianized the African. It has exalted the white race 
its^ to higher hopes and purpoiaes, and it is perhaps of the most sacred obli- 
gation that we should give it the means of expansion, and that we should 
press it forward to a perpetuity of progress." 
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MINORITY REPORT. 



The undersigned, a minority of the special committee of seven to whom 
vas referred so much of Message No. 1, of his late Excellency as relates to 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, begs leave to submit the following Report : Point of 

Before entertaining the main question it has seemed to him proper to which the 
ascertain the point of view from which it should be considered, and for Should "^ be 
this purpose it is necessary to bear in mind the primary object for which considered, 
the Legislature of South Carolina is assembled. We have been entrusted 
by the people of the State with large discretionary powers, contained in a 
general grant and subject to but few positive restrictions. Indeed there 
can scarcely be said to exist any limitations upon the discretion of the 
Legislature in its selection of means to accomplish a given end, provided 
they fall within the class of "Laws;" but the legitimate objects of this 
legislation, though numerous, have one well ascertained boundary — the 
Legislative power is to be exercised for the benefit of the citizens of the 
State, to guard their rights, to protect and advance their interests. For 
themselves alone have they instituted a government, and invested it with 
almost unlimited control over life and property. They have avoided that 
ambitious imbecility, which, neglecting its pwn concerns, would prescribe 
philanthropic rules for the Universe. The first, then, and perhaps the only 
point of view from which this body must consider every question, is the 
probable advantage accruing therefrom to the State of South Carolina. 
Should the measure proposed be of no present or prospective advantage to 
the State, it does not fall within the grant of Legislative power ; should the 
measure proposed be injurious to the State, whether or not its adoption 
would bless the whole world besides, it is self-evident that we not only 
have no right to force it upon our constituents, but in so doing would vio- 
late every principle of delegated and constitutional authority. The people 
have not yet granted to any agent, however exalted, the power of sacrificing 
them for the benefit of others ; this is one of the reserved rights which have 
been retained by Society to be surrendered only in its most solemn forms. 
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In attempting to reaob a satisfactory conclusion on the present qnestion, 
the undersigned lias carefully kept this fact in view. Were he sitting as a 
member of the King's Council for Ashantee or Dahomey the result attain- 
ed would possibly have been different. Looking upon the ancestors of oar 
slaves as they exist in their native land; clothed in filth and squalor, 
slaughtering each other by law upon the most trivial occasions, selling their 
wives and children to the pale faced stranger, acknowledging no impulse 
save that of unbridled passion, no restraint save that of physical fear, with- 
out morals or religion, or the capacity for self progress, and barely removed 
from the brute by some faint idea of association ; and then glancing across 
the Atlantic to the shores of America upon the four millions of slaves, their 
deflcendents robust, cheerful, fed, clothed, cared for when sick and aged, in- 
structed in the elements of religion, surrounded by the enlightenment of 
an advancing civilization, the vast majority contented in their present con- 
dition, and all in a position of moral and material welfare superior to the 
laboring classes of Europe — in view of the striking contrast presented, 
the undersigned, as a friend of Africa, might well advocate the revival of 
the Slave Trade, and receive its agents as angels of mercy. But objects 
nearer home have profounder claims upon our philanthropy — ^friends, neigh- 
bors, fellow-citizens — ^and we have no right to jeopard their welfare even for 
the salvation of the African continent. And, indeed, the undersigned haa 
Confined his investigation to South Carolina; he has not considered the ef- 
fect of the proposed measure upon the States beyond the Cape Fear, or the 
Savannah ; not that he is indifferent to the happiness of those ancient com- 
monwealths, for the Southern States of the Confederacy must live and die 
together, and the isolation of any one could only injure the general cause; 
but because the history of our own State, her present condition, her wants^ 
sure familiar to us, and we have had bitter experience of the folly of those 
who from the recesses of selfish or conceited ignorance attempt to regulate 
quasi argu- the destiny of foreign Nations. Called upon as a Carolinian to consider this 
flrstdiflpoi^ question, he has considered it as a Carolinian. Having thus ascertained the 
*^ ^^' proper point of view, viz : the advantage accruing to the State of South 
Carolina, it is next necessary to remove certain obstacles, that under the 
appearance of arguments, are calculated only to obstruct distinct vision and 
to distort the true proportions of the object to be considered, which is 
the more necessary upon the present occasion, since our habit of repelling, 
with indignation, what we have justly considered the impertinent attacks of 
pseudo-philanthropists, has rendered it difficult for us — for the undersigned, 
at least — to regard any question connected with slavery in that light of im- 
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partial and dispassionate reason, wbicb and which alone the emergeney de- 
mands. 

In deciding questions connected with Slavery it is of the utmost impor- ^"^ !^^^ 
tance to guard our judgement as to the propriety of any proposed step, from we world, 
being perverted by the opinions of those who are not brought into direct 
contact with the institution, and are consequently without the means of 
obtaining correct information, even if they possessed the requisite impar- 
tiality to aid us with their counseb. The undersigned would be loth to 
underrate the moral opinion of the world ; it is entitled to deference and 
reasonable submission ; to maintain the contrary would betray shallowness 
of intellect and obtuseness of moral sense. But it cannot expect implicit 
obedience nor an exemption from ju6t criticism } we bow before it only when 
founded upon impartial reason and correct information. With neither of 
these requisites it has ventured to pronounce judgement upon the institution 
of slavery, and it is well that ihe eyes of the Southern people should be 
opened to the fact, that they stand alonein the civilized world. However po- 
litical parties may be divided in Europe, they have no sympathy with us. 
Absolutists dare not view with indifference & nation of republicans, who have 
up to the present succeded in counterposing the destructive element contain- 
ed in every free government, and preserving the stability of their institutions 
through the conservative influence of Slavery. We are a standing contra- ^ 
diction io their dogma of the incapacity dk mankind for self-govemmenf, ^^ 
and a silent reproach upon the means necessary to maintain their power. • 
The Democrats of Europe, the antipodes of American Republicans, hold us 
in still greater horror ; theirs is the centralized absolutism of the many 
changing its head day by day, and vibrating fitfully on the extremes of 
military empire and socialistic tyranny ^ to them the self-government of 
individuals, the corner-stone of our system, as distinguished from the mutual 
oppression of masses, is a stumbling block and foolishness. The Aristocracy 
of privileged elasses is dying of atrophy, and the puny remnants of that 
once powerful institution, struggling for bare existence, are but too anxious 
to discredit Bepublicanism by re-echoing the popular prejudices. The 
opinion, then, of the outside world on slavery is entitled to less weight thau 
upon almost any other subject, being destitute of every foundation which 
renders opinion respectable, and) the undersigned concurs most heartily in 
pronouncing that a diseased sentimentality, which impels the fanatics of the 
North and England to dilate upon the horrors of slavery in the presence , 
of those who are perishing morally and physically beneath the oppression 
ci capital. But while resisting those opinions which would condema 
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slavery, It is equally necessary to refrain from following tke false lights 
wliicli would lead us in another direction to sanction the Slave Trade, The 
establishment of the Coolie and the Apprentice Traffic has given an unfor- 
tunate and most unwarranted impulse to this idea, as though we were to 
derive no lesson from the vices and crimes of our enemies save that of imi- 
tation. Perhaps, since the ^wn of civilization, no system was ever enter- 
tained by enlightened nations, so thoroughly characterized by all that is 
odious and disgraceful in humanity, and at the same time so utterly devoid 
of every feature which could mitigate the evils, incident to all human 
transactions. Even in its most barbarous days, the Slave Trade had some 
redeeming features ; there was room for a hope, if not an expectation of 
eventual good ; but the traffic in Coolies and Apprentices revives all the 
disagreeable features of slavery as it formerly existed in the West Indies, 
(but never here,) and what is infinitely worse, superadds the relentless 
tyranny exercised by capital over labor* With all the authority of a Mas- 
ter, the hirer of Apprentices is unrestrained by the sentiment of kindness, 
which every one feels towards his family of whatever color, or that other 
impulse, perhaps equally potent, which prompts every one to preserve his 
own property. For the first time in the history of the world, a system has 
been devised which encourages the Master to work his slave to death in a 
specified number of years. We may truly say, ^* There was no such deed 
done nor seen from the day that the children of Israel came up out of the 
land of Egypt unto this day." Far from furnishing an example the con- 
duct of these abolitionists should arouse in us only those feelings which are 
inspired by the union of systematic cruelty with hollow hypocrisy ; and 
rejecting that delusive folly which seeks vox apology in the conduct or sym- 
pathy of others, we should act according to our internal convictions — ^the 
only source of true moral strength. 
2d. That Another idea which in the opinion of the undersigned, is without any 
«pi,^y»fg solid foundation, or any bearing upon the main question, has been ad-> 
the"**Blay^ vanced in his Excellency's Message, viz : that the punishment of Piracy, 
holder. denounced upon the Slave Trade, stigmatizes property in slaves as plunder, 
ted. It is not worth while to stick in the bark of this objection, and show that 

Piracy and plunder are not necessarily correlative terms. Take the still 
broader proposition, that it is a siigma at all. The distinction existing in 
Nature, though very properly not recognized in Courts of Law, between 
^ malum prohibitum and malum in se, will scarcely be denied by an educated 
person. The one designates an act that shocks our moral sensibilities, 
and is independent of or n^her anterior to the necessities of associated ex- 
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istenoe; the other finds its origin solely in those necessities. The act itself 
may be innocent^ but the consequences of this intrinsically innocent act 
may be so deleterious to society as to require its prohibition by law, under 
the sanction of punishment even unto death. Examples innumerable can 
be found in our statutes. The selling of lottery tickets is of itself an inno- 
cent act — ^none more so, but the consequences are highly injurious to society; 
and in view of these conseqaences, it is declared to be a crime, and severely 
punished. The circulation here of the small bank-notes of other States is 
an innocent act ; but to preserve our currency pure, it has been placed 
under the ban of a heavy penalty. Now, will any one pretend that a 
Carolinian, by purchasing a lottery ticket, or accepting a Georgia bank 
note, becomes thereby a criminal, or is stigmatized by the Statute as a cheat 
and a rogue ? Is even the passer of a Georgia note subject to any other 
reproach than that of violating a regulation, which t^nds to the preservation 
of good order ? And so it is with offences against the Law of Nations^ 
The right of private participation in offensive warfare, on land, was once 
universally rec(^ized ; it is now universally considered contrary to the 
Law of Nations. But because the offender is punished with death, is he 
therefore a murderer ? Is it the punishment, and not the crime, that con- 
stitutes his disgrace ? Is it not simply an arbitrary regulation, springing 
from the necessity, admitted in modem times, of regulating warfare, and 
rendering it a contest of nations, rather than of individuals ? Apply these 
undeniable prmciples to the Slave Trade. A pirate has been defined as 
hostts humani generis — an enemy^to the human race ; one who follows au 
occupation that is sanctioned by no government, and is injurious to all 
mankind. The word also suggests collateral ideas of maritime locality, 
cruelty, &c., &c. Now suppose, for thesake of argument, it were universally 
admitted that the importation of wild Africans into a civilized country, 
would be highly injurious to that country ; that the Africans also considered 
such eslportation injurious to their own ; suppose the trade to be carried 
on upon the ocean, and under circumstances oftentimes revolting to hu- 
manity ; suppose it to be, moreover, perfectly consistent with Natural 
Law; suppose, finally, that the Nations of the World were unanimously to 
endorse the preceding propositions ; every requisite to constitute the offence 
of piracy wotdd be present* The question is, whether the application of the 
term would stigmatize all the slaves held upon the face of the globe as 
^'plunder." The naked statement of the question is sufficient for its an- 
swer ; no human ingenuity can justify an affirmative response. What possi- 
ble connection can there be between the piracy of tiie Shve Trade and the 
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Amerioftn daves, whidi w«re imported at least a doeea yeani before the 
eDaetment in questioii. We might as well aaj, that it stigmaticeB tlie 
philanthropic Lob CasaSf as a pirate. If there is nothing in tue phrase- 
ology of these aots to coontenanoe this idea, there is equally little in their 
history. The principle npon which this legislation is based, found no dis- 
sentient voice among the Southern members of Oongress. Nor did their 
conduct spring from any puling sentimentality, as to the right of the white 
race to hold the African in bondage. Indeed) few prominent men in Amer- 
ica, at that date, had doubts upon the subject. Washington, and the 
other great Southerners of his day, lived and died dayeholden, without 
suspecting that they thereby incurred moral guilty or that, in preventing 
the iinportatbn of barbarians, they were legislating otherwise than for the 
benefit of slaveholders. They were equally removed, on the one hand^ 
from intentionally stigniatizing their property as plunder, and on the other 
from ascending the same platform with the heroes of the middle passage. . 
It will be seen that the preceding remarks do not involve the question as to 
the propriety of the application of piracy to the Slave Ttade, under exist- 
ing circumstances, whether burglary or arson would not be equally appro- 
priate ; the sole question, involved and considered, is, whether the appli- 
cation of the term '^plunder'' to our slaves, follows from the application 
of the term ''pirac/' to the Slave Trade as a logical necessity; or, 
considering the Southern votes by which these laws were passed, as a 
reasonable deduction. But even admit that a slave, obtained at tiie 
present day from Africa, is ^'plunder,'' this admission would not effect 
the title to our slaves. At the time when the importations were 
made into this country. Slavery and the Slave Trade were sanctioned 
by the public opinion of the whole world, and sedulously fostered by the 
very nations which are now our bitterest enemies. Freedom for the negroj^ 
whether in Africa or America, was an exceptional condition ; in buying 
them our ancestors bought slaves, not freemen* By all human laws, 
then, our title was good in its inception ; nothing has since occurred to 
impair it, and it cannot be impaired by any epithet, however strong. But 
even go further, suppose that our title was wrong in its inception and 
tainted with fraud and violence, that the Africans were freemen, our title 
would still be dear. The first qnestion would be, can one-man have a right 
to the unwUling physical labor of another ; and of this right there can be 

I no denial. It has been repeatedly recognized by the only revelation of Divine. 

/ will, that has been vouchsafed to us ; every nation has done the same in its 
mupioipal law ; the varbus regulations for indeutiug ^pprentioes^ hirisig oat 
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vagrants and criminals; are based upon its express recognition ; and redress 
for one of the greatest injuries to the parental relation is obtained through 
a fiction, which, as all other legal fictions, is entirely in harmony with the 
sentiments of mankind. There may be some law higher than all these, but 
if so, it is of too sublimated a character to guide the present race of mor- 
tals. If then, there is such an abstract right of property, would the fraud 
and violence in the inception of our title vitiate it at the present day ? 
Such has never been the law of civilized nations. There is scarcely an 
acre of land in Europe, the links in whose chain of title have not on vari- 
ous occasions been bedewed with the tears of despoiled widows and 
orphans. Yet could any one in his sound senses impugn the title of the 
present possessor upon this ground without falling into the slough of 
socialism ? There is then avast distinction between upholding Slavery and 
upholding the Slave Trade — a distinction shown by the most learned 
Bishop England to have been recognized by the Catholic Church through 
all ages, and in the political history of this country, it will be seen by the 
contemporaneous Congressional debates, t hat the East^ w hiln nppming 
§kvery,^dy^ajfiiihfi.fllayej[rade, while the course of the South was just 
the reverse. The cause of this difference will be no secret to those who 
are acquainted with the different characters and different interests of the two 
sections. The undersigned then perceives little reason for participating in 
the sensitiveness manifested at the epithet of piracy which our ancestors 
with singular unanimity affixed to the Slave Trade. 

Yet another idea has bj&en advanced, which is calculated to influence the ^^ ^^^^ .^ 

question upon other grounds than its merits, viz : that if the Slave Trade **^« Trade 
^ *r o 7 ^gre opea 

were now open we would be unwilling to close it, and hence it should be now we 

. & > would be 

re-opened. The premise of thi^ argument is by no means admitted ; jeal- uowiiiinif 

ousy of Legislation upon the subject by Congress would probably prevent Controver- 
our acquiescence in any measure from that source ; but if the question *® * 
could be freed from the prejudices arising out of an eXcited controversy of 
a quarter of a century, it is by no means certain that the same arguments 
which were conclusive in 1787, would not be equally conclusive now. But 
even admit the premise, the conclusion does not follow at all. Of all ques- 
tions connected with government, that of labor is the most delicate ; it is 
the 6ne where most injury can be done, and where it is least possible to 
predict, with certainty, the result of any given movement. Most statesmen 
have therefore avoided interference with the problem. Did the Slave Trade 
therefore exist, and were our industrial societv founded upon a base of ig- 
norant, barbarous, cheap laborers, we might hesitate when called upon to 
2 
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revcJutionize the system, with the certainty of giTing a great shock to our 
institution and in the utter impossibility of foreseeing its consequences. 
The question was, however, dealt with by our ancestors, baring, as became 
real statesmen, taken eyery precaution. South Carolina anticipated the ac- 
tion of Congress by more than twenty years; a short time previous to 1808 
the Trade was re-opened for secondary reasons, and then closed forever. 
Every Congressman from the State voted for the measure with one exception, 
and he differed only upon a point of detail ; in the whole House there were 
but five negative votes, one from New Hampshire, one firom Vermont, two 
from Virginia and one from South Carolina, all of whom had previously 
expressed, their approbation of the end to be attained; and none 
'Y^ of these great men (for great they were) was evej/ known to regret 

ihe act morally, socially, politically or economically. So far, then, 
from drawing the conclusion above stated, it would be much more 
logical to draw exactly the contrary one of leaving our labor system in its 
present flourishing and prosperous condition. 
The mftin Thus much space has been devoted to the mere preliminaries, because 
would it be one of the great difficulties in the way of a fair discussion, has been to st^ip 
to South ^6 question of all extraneous and confusing considerations. We now 
Carolina, g^^^ ^^qq ^ f^^ ^^^ ^y^q ^^^ question ; will the revival of the Slave 

Trade be advantageous to South Carolina ? 
Ar^ments The jmncijH^argument for the necessity of this measure seems to be as 
considered, follows ; A monopoly of the production of Cotton, is necessary to the 
^oOoiu ^^ South ; but the price is, or will be, too high, and will stimulate the pro- 
duction of it elsewhere; to maintain our monopoly, we must have ^cheap 
labor ; this can be procured only by re-opening the Slave Trade, and 
hence the conclusion. It is true, that another part of the Message says, 
the value of slaves will not be thereby reduced, but this seems somewhat 
Would de- uiconsistent with the preceeding argument. The revival of the Slave 

crease the Trade will either decrease or increase the value of slaves, or it will be 
value of ' 

our Blares, without influence upon their value. It can scarcely be supposed that l^e 
free importation of labor into a certain confined locality, as the Slave States 
are, will be totally without influence upon the value of similar labor 
already there existing — this last supposition, may therefore be unhesita- 
tingly rejected. Now the frmdamental doctrine of political economy, 
without which, the whole science would fall to the ground — ^is, that if a 
certain quantity of a certain artilc is exposed to the market, the natural 
effect of the introduction of an additional quantity of the same article, will 
be to diminish its previous value, or in other words, that supply and 
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demand are correlative. This axiom is invte, hejo»d all doubt^ and its 
application is aniyersal. Slaves will be no more exempt from its operation 
than any other purchasable article. Hence the second supposition, that 
the importation of Africans will increase the price of negroes, must like- 
wise, be rejected, and. we are thrown back upon the first, viz : That the 
primary and natural effect of a revival of the Slave Trade will be to dimin- 
ish the value of slaves. Indeed, circumstances inseparably connected with 
the Institution would probably render the depressing effect of such impor- 
tation, much greater than is expressed by a simple arithmetical ratio. 
There are in round numbers, 400,000 slaves in South Carolina. Suppose 
the importation of the first season to reach 100,000, and the tradcfrsto demad 
the highest market price, irrespective of the prime cost to themselves : 
the value of slaves, would by the law of supply and demand be imme- 
diatdy reduced one-fifth, and every slaveholder would find the marketable 
value of his slaves diminished by that amount, accompanied, not with aa 
increase, but a decrease in the value of slave products, that being the 
desired end. But this supposition is even too favorable. It is said that 
Africans can be furnished far cheaper than our slaves. Suppose then 
that the traders by force of competition among themselves, are content 
with the prime cost and a par eentage, amounting, say to half ihe price of 
our slaves. The value of every article is ceteris parihusj the price at 
which a similar article can be purchased. Upon this supposition, then, the 
value of every slave here, would be reduced one-half, instead of one-fiffch. 
Placing the average value of slaves at $700, the ^veholders of South 
OaroUna, would lose upon each hundred slaves by the first supposition 
$14,000, and by the second supposition, $85,000. The general loss 
throughout the State, would be respectively $56,000,000 and $140,000,- 
000. This loss to them, might be oompensated by a gain to some one else, 
but it would nevertheless, be still a loss to them, and in all those cases 
where the exchangeable value of slaves is taken into consideration, as in the 
payment of debts, distributions of estates, &c., &c., would be felt to this 
extent. The supposition of equality made to avoid intricacy of oalcula* 
tion, causes a slight inaccuracy in the above result, which can, however, be 
easily corrected by any one. But tiie end is not yet. The law of supply 
and demand holds very well until tdie demand is supplied; and then a very 
slight addition, particularly if accompanied by an unlimited prospective 
increase, catises a glut and a vast and instantaneous depreciation, which 
would be arrested only at the point where capital invested in the Trade 
^Ided^o greats return, than if invested in any other branch d£ Corn- 
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merce. We have often seen this exemplified in the eotton market, wbere 
an over-crop of a few hundred thousand bales, sends the price down to the 
subsistence point. In addition to the positive loss thus sustained by the 
owners of slaves, the reduction in their value would be injurious in another 
aspect, and one affecting the whole community. In a free country, cheap 
labor is accompanied by certain advantages ; whether sufficient to counter- 
balance the disadvantages is another question. The principal stimulus to 
^e labor is necessity, and when that necessity is bare existence it attains 
its greatest force ; but the stimulus to slave labor is altogether different ; 
the market value has no effect upon the efficiency of the slave. Indeed the 
probable effect, if any, would be to render slaves less industrious where 
they could be bought for a trifle, and consequently the pecuniary interest 
in each individual, would be less. We have also learnt by experience, that 
the Institution never possessed less vitality than when negroes were cheap ; 
with the increase in their value, has increased the determination of the 
owners to resist emancipation, and at the present prices, there is little pros- 
pect of return of that apathy on the subject which existed in 1820 and 
Cheap ne- 1830. Admit, however, that the first step on the road to cheap cotton 
IJuivalent ^^J ^^ *^^s taken, it is not the only step; we may have laborers 
lK>ur.^^ ** cheap enough, but between cheap laborers and cheap labor, there is a 
great stride. The undersigned ventures to aflSrm, from the evidence of 
others, and from what he himself has seen, that an American slave removed 
three generations from the parent stock, is, even as a mere labor machine^ 
worth a half more than a native African. The continual call upon a race 
during successive generations, for the manifestation of certain qualities is, 
through a species of appetency kindly responded to by nature, provided her 
tendencies are not thwarted by ill-treatment or other disturbing cause, but 
gently aided in their development. A family or a nationi, which for ages 
is given up to intellectual or physical sloth, becomes gradually not only less 
and less willing, but less and less capable of exertion, and requires strong 
exciting causes to restore its equilibrum. And so a race which for genera- 
tions is devoted to toil, becomes gradually wrought up to a high degree of 
efficiency. The world is full of examples; we have them near us. The 
Americans as a race, are unused to dull and continued physical labor ; they 
are prone to work with their heads, rather than their arms, and to make 
nature, through the controlling influence of machinery, do her own heavy 
work. . Hence it has been invariably found, that heavy drudgery, such as 
excavating mines or tunnels, is performed by certain foreign races, emi- 
grants to this country, who have been enurrd to this species of labor ; we 
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are almost incapable of such lifeless, thoughtless exertion. Any Rail- 
road President can confirm the truth of the facts stated. Our slaves have Our slares 
been educated to labor for at least three generations ; their bodies and edu^ied^ 
minds are attuned to it, and each succeeding generation will probably be ST^^^^- 
more efficient than its predecessor. Far different is the African ; idleness 
and sensual inactivity are his normal condition ; he is neither physically 
nor mentally capable of voluntary exertion, and when imperious necessity 
demands labor at his hands, he is driven only by fear of the sword in 
Africa, and the lash in the West Indies. A gang of Africans going forth 
in the morning cheerfully to work, as do our slaves, or the peasantry in 
Europe, would indeed be a novel sight Any doubt as to the existence of 
this difference, can be easily removed by a visit to those portions of the 
world where the slave trade yet flourishes. The increase of labor then, 
under this system, would by no means be proportionate to the increase of 
laborers, and not only that, but the effect of discharging one hundred thou- 
sand idle, slovenly, insubordinate barbarians among our educated, civilized 
negroes, would be to depreciate by contamination, the whole mass down to 
a point somewhere below the arithmetical average efficiency. So that it • 
would be necessary to import not only the specified amount considered in 
itself, but also such an additional quantity as would compensate for the de- 
preciation in the value of our slaves as laborers. Suppose us now, however, 
to have attained cheap labor ; a step yet remains, since labor is but one of 
the elements of cost between the producer and the manufacturer ; but this 
point will be discussed in another place. It must also be considered in ^ett profits 
this connection, that for economical purposes, concentration of efficiency is J?" ^* 
desirable for many reasons, more particularly where human beings are 
concerned. A plantation of slaves will eat, drink, and wear as much after 
as before the revival of the Slave Trade, nor will physicians charge the 
less, for the price of all articles, not the produce of slave labor, will be be- 
yond its influence. The annual running expense then, of growing a cer- 
tain amount of cotton, will be greater, and the net profits two degreess less. 
Where indeed a necessity of life is consumed in the country of its produc- 
tion, it is preferable that the largar quantity should be produced even at 
less profit, because in the abundance of such products consbts the well be- 
ing of a population. But where the article is raised only for exportation, 
the producing nation is interested in the net profits alone. Such is our 
situation with respect to cotton. A net profit of $100,000,000 upon 
6,000,000 bales, would render us no better off than a similar net profit 
upon 8,000,000, but rather the contrary, for in the first case the additional 
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labor for the production of the additional 3,000,000 bales would have pro- 
duced no additional ijacome and was therefore diverted from isome other 
and remunerative occupation, 

Who would Suppose us now at this fearful cost to have attained the object of the 

benefit by , , *^ , ^ . . ,. . 

cheap cot- problem, cheap or cheaper cotton, a question yet remains, prebmmary to 

any action, for whose advantage is all this to be aocomplished 7 Who is to 
profit by cheap cotton f It is said that the price is, or will be too high ; 
but t^is the undersigned does not admit. The absolute price is certainly 
/ greater than it was, but it seems to have been forgotten that the price of 

everything else throughout die commercial world has risen through a com- 
bination of three causes — the great accumulation during a long peace, of 
past labor in the shape of capital, the effect of which is real — the increase 
of the circulating medium, the effect of which is fictitious, and, a succession 
of moderate crops, the effect of which is transitory. When the effect of 
these causes is duly considered, it will be found that the price of our great 
staple is not much higher than we might reasonably demand ; that it ia 
higher than the manufacturers wish, is doubtless true; but it is equally 
true that the increase of a few cents in <fhe pound would be a matter of no 
great importance to them ; the prime cost of the cotton being ooly a small 
portion of the price they impose upon their customers for the manufactured 
goods, and such increase added to the cost of these would scarcely be left by 
i^e consumer. The efforts made by England to produce this staple else- 
where are due, principally, to another canse. The general objection to our 
cotton is, that it is slave cotton — to some few it is odious as American cot- 
ton. This objection, in the minds of many, springs from the common 
fanaticism ; but with the vast majority it » produced by real apprehension 
as to the stability of the Institution of Slavery } the prevalent idea abroad 
being that Southern sodety slumbers on a volcano, and at any unexpected 
moment may be overthrown by a political convulsion — such as has just 
shaken the British Empire in India. It would not be relevant to the pres- 
ent question to show the unfounded nature of thier belief; it exists, and the 
conviction that the destruction of slavery would cause the downfall of the 
industrial supremacy of England, has awakened a universal desire to dis- 
cover some source of supply independent of what they consider a toppling 
institution. The increase of this species of property, in its most objectionable 
form, by a revival of the Slave Trade, would certainly not tend to increase their 
confidence. That the South does enjoy to a certain extent, a monopoly of cotton 
is, perhaps, true; and it is not surprising that so novel a situation should 
cause uneasiness. It generally happens, and perhaps fortunately for man- 
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kind at large^ that the proditotioD of an article exceeds the demand ; and 
the excess of abundant years is thus stored up to meet the deficiencies of 
short crops. The prices are consequently regulated by the consumer — not 
the producer — ^who must be content with just what he can get ; hence the 
continual struggle by producers to obtain control of the prices through the 
agency of tariffs. Agricultural nations have thus been generally subject 
to the consumers of their products, and at the same time the prey of those 
who produce articles which they do not. The Southern States have never 
yet asked this unjust interference of government in their behalf; and it 
wou Idseem a judgment from heaven, that they alone, of all the nations on 
the earth, should enjoy a monopoly. It is probable that any attempt will Isitproba- 
be successfully made to deprive them of this monopoly, which could be can be de^^ 
thwarted by the revival of the Slave Trade ? It is not pretended that we J^^^o-^^ 
have any other rivals to fear than Brazil and the East. As to the former, ^opoly. 
it is sufficient to say that it is a slave power; and its late legislation shows, 
that in a few years the slave trade will either be suppresed entirely or re- 
opened. If the latter, there is no reason for our interference ; if the former, 
then it wi)uld be subject to the same disadvantages as our own country, 
with the addition of an inferior climate and an inferior population. There 
is nothing, then, to fear from this quarter. In the East there is still less 
cause for uneasiness; cheap labor they have, and have had there — far 
cheaper than ours ; and great efforts have been made to foster the cultivation 
of cotton, but the result has, as yet, been a failure. For this, a combina- 
tion of many causes has been assigned ; the most gratifying, as well as the 
most conclusive, being the unsuitable nature of the climate, which is invin- 
cible. But if such were the situation of a&drs a year ago, how much less 
cause to fear rivalry exists now, when the British lodia Empire is shown to 
be a pyramid, resting on its apex of a few Europeans, who, by the laws of 
climate, cannot found a race, with a base of hundreds of millions of fanatical 
and inimical natives. Besides the cotton of India is of so inferior a quality 
as to be almost a different article — ^it cannot comply with the requisitions of 
the market now ; still less will it be able to do so, as luxury increases and 
finer stufis oi pure eotton, or articles adulterated with cotton are demanded. 
A planter of Sea Island might as well express apprehension as to extended 
cultivation of the short staple, as an American planter about ihe India cot- 
ton. It cannot even inspire us with a secret wish for the downfall ot the 
British dominion ; our interest and the voice of humanity concur in de- 
siring its stability. Whenever that nation cames its arms and institutions, 
liberty for the dominant race and material prosperity for all, go with them ; 
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aDd the consamption of American cotton seems to be an equally inseparable 
concomitant. But even suppoise that the East did send to Europe a con- 
siderable quantity of its inferior product, there would still be little ground 
for fear. In proportion as civilization and refinement penetrate the masses 
of Western Europe, experience shows that agricultural labor becomes dis- 
tasteful ) such is also the case in the Northern portions of this Confederacy ; 
the increase of the population is found to be principally in the cities and 
towns ; and in France, the rural population is even decreasing. The causes 
of this movement exist in the nature of their civilization, and will continue 
to exist, as could be shown, if it were necessary. Thb city population 
must be mainly supported by manufacturing ; atid, in the course of time, 
long after we have been gathered to our fathers, perhaps the whole of that 
Continent will present the spectacle, now furnished by England, of an im- 
mense mass, not compelled| yet ready to enter upon this manufacture, and 
to receive our staples upon our own terms. The inferior cotton of India 
would be swallowed up in this demand ; while our short staple would occupy 
towards it the same relation which now exists between Sea Island and the 
short staple. Certainly no situation could be more agreeable. The under- 
signed has not discussed the necessity of this monopoly, as it is called ; he 
has contented himself with showing that whether, or not, it be necessary, 
we are in no danger of losing it If, then, there is no great evil impending 
over South Carolina, which a reduction in the price of cotton could avert, 
the question again recurs who will receive the benefit of this reduction, and 
the inevitable answer is, the British purchaser. His gains will be certain 
and immediate; ours, at best, contingent and prospective. Thus, after 
years of toil, spent in convincing the world of the propriety of the Slave 
Trade, or, in trampling their prejudices under foot — after revolutionising 
and remodelling, with infinite risk, one of our most important social insti- 
Manufaotu- tutions ; after filling our fair land with hideous barbarians, we find the 
would ^"^ barren result of our labors to be an increase in the profits of our bittermrt 
profit. f^gg^ whose only sympathy with us is through the pocket. Oh I most lame 
and impotent conclusion I which every one, despite the threatening shades 
of India and Egypt, must hope will never be realized. So much fbt the 
argument of cheap cotton. 
2d. Argvi- Another prominent argument in favor of this measure is, that at present 
we Buffer labor is gradually transferred from South Carolina to the West, and that 
ficiencj of ■ '*^*^ emigration finds its only remedy in^a corresponding immigration or im- 
bof^*n- P<>r*^*^^o^' T***^ » v^ry considerable emigration, both of whites and blacks, 
■idered. from the Atlantic States to the valley of the Mississippi, exists, is undoubt 
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edly trae, whether.to the injurious extent represented, cannot be positively 
ascertained until 1860. It is scarcely greater than in the decade from 1840 
to 1850; during which period, the slave population of South Carolina in- 
creased from three hundred and twenty-seven thousand and thirty-eight to 
three hundred and eighty -four thousand eight hundred and eight, being 
eighteen per cent., notwithstanding the great drain upon it. Moving pic- 
tures have been drawn of mansions crumbling, plantations gone to ruin, 
&c., &c., from want of labor. It has not been the fortune of the under- 
sigaed,in his journeys through the State, to find these statements substantiated 
by the facts ; on the contrary, prosperity is everywhere visible, everywhere 
lands have risen in value, everywhere wealth is accumulating, and were it 
not for the draft upon our resources by the summer absenteeism, the in- 
vested capital would be immense. Certainly no portion of the United 
States has developed more rapidly and solidly than the valley of the French 
Broad since the attention of summer travellers has been turned in that 
direction. But suppose the fact to be as stated, that this industrial exhus- 
tion really exists. Does the revival of the Slave Trade offer a remedy ? Would the 
The agricultural staples of South Carolina are three — ^rice, Sea Island cotton offw an* 
and upland cotton. The rice cultivation is confined to a small strip of *^^** j**\q 
territory, commencing with Cape Fear and ending with certain rivers in the transfer 
Georgia. The crop is not very great compared with the general production 
of breadstuffs among the nations with whom we are in commercial commu- *°® *^^' 
nication ; it is not a necessary of life, but belongs rather to the class of semi- 
luxuries ; it is not a subject of speculation, and each individual consumer 
requires but little ; no one ever curtails his consumption on account of the 
increase in price. Owing to these circumstances and the superior quality 
of the Carolina article, it is a real monopoly, as is proved by the high price 
of rice lands. The cost of the item of labor is therefore a matter of com- 
parative indifference to the planter ; the consumer, not he, pays for it. It 
is not pretended that any one will move West to cultivate this staple cheaper 
than here, simply because similar lands are not to be obtained there. This 
staple then stands aloof from the present question an indifferent spectator. 
The next is Sea Island cotton, which occupies, in all essential features, the Sea Island 
same position as rice. The territory suitable for its cultivation being limited 
to a few Islands along the coast, is absolutely without a rival, unless we 
except Algiers, which, as yet, has been an experiment, and a very sickly one. 
The idea of moving elsewhere to cultivate this staple is consequently prepos- 
terous ', it alwayb has been, and always will be a monopoly. Its use is confined 
to manufactures of luxury. As the old distinctions of birth, rank and intel- 
3 
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lect, having lost their political inflnenee, disappear socially under the jeal- 
ousy of commerce, weahh alone will be desirable, and parvenus, but mora 
particularly their females will be anxious to assert its privileges by a dis- 
play of extravagance, especially since from the equal subdivision of proper- 
ty among heirs, and the universal extravagance of the second generation, it 
is nearly impossible to transmit riches to posterity. This state of things 
leads directly to great extravagance in dress ; such has long been the case 
at the North, and the same fate b reserved for Western Europe. Now Sea 
Island cotton is almost entirely consumed, in ministering to this vanity, 
and as it increases and its base widens (such is the tendency of modem equali- 
ty) so will the demand for this staple increase. The cost of labor is there- 
fore a matter of indifference to the planter as it is paid eventually by those 
to whom such an item of expense would be trifling. We hear no talk of 
Sea Islands deserted, and there is still less prospect of such an event in the 
future. Indeed there are no evils to apprehend for this class of our popula- 
tion, except those which result from excessive wealth. 
Upland The last staple is upland cotton, and it must be here that this ruin is 

OOtton. r r / 

visible, if it exist at all. Leaving to others the task of making a diagnosis 
of the disease under which the body politic is said to labor, let us inquire 
Oattse cf what has produced this emigration of slaves. The elements of price are 
fer of ne- three : 1st. The passive element of production, vis : land and its incidents, 
^'^^^ 2nd. The active element of production, via : labor and its incidents, and 
3rd. Transportation. If capital flow to the West it must be beeafuse some 
one of these elements is mcnre efficient there than here. It cannot be the 
8rd ; transportation is no ches^er there than here, but the contrary. Neither 
can it be the 2nd, for a slave is as efficient here as there, nor is there any labor 
saving machinery known to them, the use of which is debarred to us. The 
Is the advantage then which causes the scale to preponderate in their &vor must 
Su^iyenesd be connected with the 1st element, viz : the land, and it is undoubtedly 
of the land. ^^^ ^y^^^ ^^ ^ considerable portion of the South West a given quantity of 
land will produce a greater amount of cotton, owing partly to its virgin soil, 
partly to its greater natural adaptation to this plant. Having thus ascer- 
tained the cause of this transfer of capital, the question is, will the revival 
glare trade of the Slave Trade afford a remedy. It must be premised that the impor- 
for Sui ^ tation of Africans, by destroying the bond of affection, which attaches the 
master to his slave will render this species of property, more mobile and 
sensidve to the call of profitable investment. Now the revival of the Slave 
trade will be without influence on the first elemen^; it will neither make 
the land in South Carolina more fertile, nor that on the Bed River less so; 
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beBce this element will remun unaffected. Neither will it affect greatly 
the third element, transportation. It will by supposition affect the second, it 
will render negroes cheaper all over the South. But this is not sufficient, 
it is the relative not the a})solute effect that is desired, it must render them 
cheapo here than there to restore the balance which we are said to have 
lost. Will it ? The cost of transporting a slave horn Guinea tp New Orleans 
Hfill be no greater than to Charleston. No reason can be given why it 
should be, and none exista The 1st and 3rd. elements, then will remain 
as they were before; the second will be affected, but not unequally, and the 
same inequality in the first element which causes the transfer of capital 
now, will continue to do so then. The slave l^rade then will not afford a 
remedy. Is there, therefore none ? Far from it. Time itself will eventually The trao 
rectify the evil, by the joint process of rising the lands of the West to their '*™ ^' 
proper value and by wearing them out The equality between the cotton 
lands and the rice lands in Carolina has been restored in this manner, so 
that there is now no emigration from one to the other. But there is Another 
remedy mueh more worthy of a Statesman's ambition, which consists in 
rendering any one, or all three of the elements of price more efficient at 
home. Take the first element, can the production of land of certain 
natural futility be increasted profitably to the owner? The reply to 
this question has been developed into a great science owing to the very 
necessity of which complaint is now made, the problem being with a given 
amount of land and labor to increase the production, and nations vie with 
eadb other in attaining satisfactory solutions ; improvement is rarely at- 
tempted upon virgin lands, but we have reached the point when such im- 
provement is required and will te profitable, as is evidenced by the forma- 
tion of Agricultural Societies, and other steps lately taken in this direction; 
a vigorous impulse only is needed to stimulate an individual activity which, 
would cause throughout the State, two blades of grass to grow where only 
one grew before. The undersigned has been informed, that an experiment 
lately made in Edgefield has eaosed lands, once considered worthless, to be 
ranked now among the best in the district. Nor are such experiments 
costly^ the most powearful agent — the intellect — existii^ already but in a 
state of inactivity. This is moreover the true road to national wealth ; an 
increase in the amount of labor may be merely transitory : it may take to it- 
self wings and fly away, but the improvement of land becomes a part of liie ' 
land itself; it is permanent and can never escape. As the fin»t so is the 
second element susceptible of infinite improvement. Educate the slave to 
efficienqr, teach him that it is his interest to cultivate properly the estatOi 
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wbich/flapports him and his master alike ; make the Carolina slave in his 
position of life, what the Carolina freman aspires to be in his, preserve him 
from the contamination of native Africa vice and idleness, famish him 
with the best agricultural implements suited to his capacity, let science and 
ingenuity aid his physical power and moderate intellect, and a great step 
will be taken in restoring the balance of productiveness. It is needless to 
say that the revival of the Slave Trade, filling the land with stupid and ig- 
norant laborers, would be an absolute bar to any improvement of this sort. 
The 3rd element is equally susceptible with the others of improvement by ex- 
tending the means of communication, and by increasing through economy 
and energy in the administration, the efficiency of those already in exist, 
ence. But it is scarcely necessary in this age of Railroads, to dwell upon 
the advantage of cheap transportation. It thus appears that the revival of 
the Slave Trade would not remedy the evil, here complained of, but would 
rather aggravate it by preventing the adoption of really efficient measures. 
8d. ArirQ- Another argument has been used in respectable quarters which is ap- 
it is for the proached with reluctance, and considered only because its dangerous ten- 
of the poor dency imposes the duty of meeting it directly and promptly. It is said 
slaveholder ^^^^ ^|jjg measure is for the advantage of the poor non-slaveholder, and 
hinted that the opposition to it springs from a determination on the part 
of slaveholders to prevent the participation by their poor fellow citizens in 
the enjoyment of this description of property, and to maintain a species of 
slave aristocracy. Many of those who advocate the measure would doubt- 
less repudiate with horror such an argument, reiterating in substance as it 
does, the most offensive slander of the abolition press ; but as it has been 
used once, so it will probably be used again if necessary to success. The 
effect is to place the non-slaveholders in opposition to the slaveholders and 
to generate that worst of contests— one of property. Of all arguments 
advanced, this is at once the weakest and the most dangerous. It is said 
that the price of labor will be reduced, and hence the poor non-slaveholder 
can purchase a negro. If the non-slaveholder is poor he has no source of 
wealth but his own labor, yet the very argument admits that the effect of 
the Slave Trade will be to cheapen labor. In proportion then as the labor to 
be bought is cheapened, so, afeio, will be cheapened the labor that is to buy, 
and though the article to be purchased, costs only half as much, yet the 
capacity of the poor non-slaveholder to purchase will be only half as great. 
It would require an exceeding ingenuity to show how his situation has been im- 
proved. The argument, however, will doubtless have a certain degree of weight 
with those for whom it was intended and must be met there. If then the 
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slavebolclers wcmM lose, and the poor non-slaveholder would not gain, who 
would ? The remaining class is that of rich non-slaveholders, and since 
this is a very small portion of the community, it is needless to discuss the 
impropriety of sacrificing nine-tenths to the other one. 

Were the undersigned then to regard only the arguments in favor of this CoDclusion 
measure, he would he opposed to it as a mere experiment, douhtfdl and arguments 
with hut feeble promise of advantage; hut when the objections are also******^^^'* 
taken into consideration , the conclusion becomes irresistible. 

In the first place, consider the number of Africans which it will be neces- Objections. 

sary to import for the attainment of any given end— take the end proposed ; ^?"J®.^ 

the reduction in the price of slave staples (which will include the one of will be ne- 

cessaiy to 
increasing the amount of slave labor,) and suppose it be desirable to de- import. 

crease these prices any given ratio, say one-half. Now, the number of slaves 
in the United States is about four millions. As it is necessary, of course, 
to double the amount of labor, the importation of at least an equal number 
of Africans from Guinea will be required. But as we have already seen, 
the increase of labor in this case is not proportionate to the increase of la- 
borers. From what the undersigned has seen in the West Indies, coinciding 
with the experience of those who have had better opportunities of comparing 
American slaves with native Africans, the conclusion drawn of one-half in 
favor of the superior efficiency of the former is not too great ; one-third is 
certainly within bounds ; three Americans are surely equal to four Africans ; 
the number then to be imported will be 4-8 of four millions. The value of 
our slaves in a more industrial point of view, will also be depreciated by 
contamination at least 1-4, equal to one million, which will require an addi- 
tional importation of 4-3 of one million, in all, equal to 4-3 of four millions, 
added to 4-3 of one million. Nor is this all. We have seen that labor is 
but one of the elements of price ; to reduce the price of any article one- 
half, it is necessary to reduce the cost, not only of one, but all its elements. 
Now we have seen that the Slave Trade will not effect the first element, 
the land, nor to any great extent the third, the transportation, but only 
the second, the labor. It follows, then, that the effect produced by the 
Slave Trade upon this last element must not only be equal to one-half ^ 
of itself, but also compensate for its^fficiency as to the other two. It is /^H 
difficult to express the result in figures, because the statistics do not fur- 
nish the means of ascertaining the proportion contributed to the price by 
each element ; but two-fifths would scarcely be too great a proportion for 
the land and transportation, leaving three-fifths for the labor alone. The 
reduction upon this 2-5 (equal to 2-8 of the labor element) is to be ac- 
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oomplished by the wm€ m^ns, tbat is an additional imporUiUoii of 2-3 of 
4 millioas of Amerioan siayes will be required, which bj the previous 
calcolatiooy is equal to 4-3 of 2-3 of 4 milliaQs of Africans. Hence the 
grand total of importation to accomplish a reducticm of 1-2 in the price of 
slave staples will be 4-3 of 4 millions, plus 4-3 of 1 million^ plus 4-3 
of 2-3 of 4 millions, equal to 10 2-9 millions. This result will doubi* 
less be surprising to those who are in the habit of reasoning loosely on 
such subject and of considering political problems as involving only one 
4 condition, and to be solved by simple arithmetic alone, whereas the calculu/i 
would be a much more suitable instrument of investigation. Not that the 
undersigned believes for a moment that the project would go thus far; 
quite the contrary ; he has given the measure the benefit of every poemble 
contingency, of supposing tbat the action of the laws of trade upon this 
commerce would be healthy, and that the decrease in the price of the produ^ 
would be proportional only to the decrease in the cost of production ; whereasy 
long before the cupidity of the King of Dahomey or the philanthropy (d 
the slave trader, were satisfied, the market wcmld be glutted, slave labor 
worthless and an incubus upon the country, the price of its products bare- 
ly fd>ove the point of physical subsistence owing to the necessary competi« 
tion among producers. We should see again, the times of 1844-5, cotton 
down to 5 or 6 cents, the Englbh manufacturer bloated with wealth and 
^ the Planter scarcely able to purchase provisions or clothing for his slaves. 
Character Having thus formed some opinion as to the number of Africans, which| 
it will be necessary to import in order to produce an appreciable effect upon 
our economical situation, it is advisable next, to consider the character of 
this population, with which the land is to be filled. From the conscientious 
and respectable Wilberforce down to the <^crub" Yankee agitator of the 
present day, it has been the cant of Abolitionists to dwell upon the native 
African, as a paragon of all the virtues contained in the human breast; his 
kindness, humanity, attachment to the domestic ties have been portrayed in 
florid colors. This is but the voice of fanaticism; the impartial wo^ld can- 
not be always blind to the truth, in his native land, the African is a bar- 
barian. — A faint attempt at society, founded it is true upon the sword, and 
some notion of the culinaary art alone lift him above the savage; in all 
other important respects they are alike. Even his society is but a series of 
despotisms; each superior grade being absolute master of that beneath it; 
^ laws and self-control are unknown, and cruelty is esteemed an appropriate 
manner of manifesting the most elevating emotions,— religion, grie^ joy for 
▼ictoi^ It is needless to refer to the sanguinary ^'custonus'' so oton described 
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by traye Hers. Polygamy, theffc, Yiolenoe aod falsehood, are Tirtnes; nothing k 
80 ennobling as the gratification of revenge, and the more cruel the means, 
the more credit to the actor. The shedding of blood is grateful ^o their 
God, whose attributes are of the most bestial description. A violent death is 
the natural and anticipated* end of a vicious life. Add to this a dislike of 
foreigners as manifested in the assassination of travellers, and we have a 
faithful picture of negro life at home. Between them and us there is no 
sympathy, no point of contact; our system of civilization and theirs of bar- 
barism cannot exist side by side, one must yield. In Africa death to the 
European is the method of reconciling this incompatibility. Such is the 
population, which, chattering a foreign tongue, is to be distributed in 
myriads throughout the land. 

It cannot be supposed that this vast and novel influx would affect our Effect upon 

our sl&vfifl 

alaves only in an economical point of view< All history and experience 
t^u:h that the infusion of an inferior class of beings in the midst of those 
who, from whatever cause are their superiors, is detrimental. Had not 
that crowd of wretched foreigners and barbarians flowed into Rome during 
the latter days of the Republic, and by contamination, corrupted the Bo- 
man Plebs., she had never lost her liberties. Her regeneration required 
the invasion of another race, rude, it is true, but hardy in all the virtues 
that form the strength of manhood. We have seen the position in the 
scale of existence, occupied by the native African, it is not venturing upon 
debateable ground to assign a totally different and higher position to the 
American slave. The foundation of character is doubtless the same, but 
here every influence is brought to develope its £a,vorable, there its un&vora- 
ble side ; here his vices are repressed by force, if need be, there they pro- 
cure him distinction and importance ; here he is elevated and sustained by 
an all-powerful civilization, there the eflect of natural barbarism keeps him 
to a stagnant level. Indeed, so completely has a residence of several gene- 
rations in a christian land altered his being, that but for his intellectual 
inferiority, his color, and his want of the power to stand alone, the Ameri- 
can slave would scarcely be recognized as of the same race. Labor is no 
longer so essentially repugnant to his dispo^tion, as to necessitate the eon- 
tinual terror of the lash to force him to its discharge. He feels an interest 
in the soil upon which he works, and recognizes the solidarity existing be 
tween himself and his owner. He is attached to the family when treated 
with kindness, is proud of his young. master and mistress, and who greeted 
us on our return home during the school vacations, with a warmer welcome 
or a more beaming face than the old servants of the household. He is unac- 
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own race in that position, with the exception of a few wretched half-breeds, 
that linger abont, exciting neither his respect nor his envy. He regards the 
white man as something superior ; considers liberty as peculiar to him, and 
not within the leach of the slave. Hence he«has but little aspiration to- 
wards that which he cannot by any possibility attain. Nature has created 
him to obey the commands of a superior, and the thought of resistance 
rarely crosses his mind otherwise than as a mere transient idea, excited by 
some peculiar circumstances. Obedience has consequently become a part c^ 
his nature ; he obeys not from fear, but from education. His moral nature 
is instructed ; he is no longer a mere animal of toil ; he knows the differ- 
ence between right and wrong ; that because he is a slave, he is not there- 
fore free from the obligations of duty, but is responsible as a moral agent. 
True he has not the intellect to comprehend the great truths of christianityi 
but it has teachings suited even to his capacity, and it will Require exceed- 
ing hardihood to deny the weight of such considerations. In the midst of 
this people, of whom we are the moral, as well as the physical guardians, it 
is proposed to introduce a class of creatures in all essential developments 
entirely different, who do not what they are commanded, but what they are 
forced to do, who recognize no duties, who have never heard of laws, to 
whom industry is unknown, who are yet to learn that treachery and blood- 
shedding are wrong, who have been torn from their nativ'e land, and trans- 
ferred to a strange soil and a strange climate, to obey the behests of a 
strange master. What will be the effect upon our slaves t Those who 
anticipate only the elevation of the barbarian, have sadly misread his- 
tory, and particularly the history of this race. There are races in the world 
capable, apparently, of indefinite self development, as the Celtic, the Teu- 
tonic ; others have this power up to a certain degree, as the Egyptians and 
perhaps the Chinese ; others are without it, and prominently among them 
the negro race. They receive all light from above ; it is not only necessary 
that they should be subjected to good influences, but to none save good 
influences. The tendency of such is always downwards, and evil communi- 
cations will corrupt more than good examples can improve. Hence it is, 
that our planters make such a point of sending an incorrigible negro en- 
tirely out of the State. The great improvement, which we, under Provi-^ 
dence, have been the means of effecting, is owing to the fact tha^ the slave- 
trade never flourished in America, and for many years has been suppressed. 
Be-open this flood gate of imparity, and all that we have accomplished in 
half a cemury would be lost ; the cheapest defence of our institution would 
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be saorifieed to a m^re experiment, tbe good and the bad wonld be irrevoda- 
bly confounded, and what would be the moral specific gravity of the com- 
pound, it is distasteful to conjecture. So much for the effect upon our 
slaves* 

As masters, we would have still less reason to be gratified with the Effect upon 
result. In the present condition of South Carolina, agricultural life is teni.™^ 
preferred by the great majority of her citizens, and is recommended by 
many other considerations than mere pecuniary interest. They, are loth 
to yield up or desert the homes of their forefathers. They find that their 
natural feelings of independence are gratified, by treading habitually their 
own grounds; that their children grow up in a purer atmosphere, far from 
the temptations of city life. The Commonwealth, too, derives an advan- 
tage in the possession of a hardy, self-reliant, refined and educated body of 
citizens, who are, perhaps, more warmly attached to her soil, from owning 
it, and directly superintending its cultivaton. But to the existence of 
this class of population, the certainty of security to isolated families is an 
absolute requisite. Hence, it exists only in countries such as England and 
the United States, which have generally been free from the curse of foreign 
invasion and internal violence; while in France, Spain, <&c., &c., it isun- 
knovm, with the occasional exception of some feudal Baron, who still keeps 
up an army of retainers, sufficient to ensure his castle against surprise. 
One of the charms of plantation life consists in the pleasant intercourse 
between master and slave ; characterized, as it generally is, by kindness of 
feeling on both sides. The introduction of half a million raw Africans, such 
as have been described, would quickly alter this state of things. The idea 
of leaving one's family, even for a day, amid a mass of barbarians — vicious, 
unruly, discontented, accustomed to the rule of force, speaking a different 
language, and never having learned to regard their master as their friend — 
would be revolting to human nature. We would gradually come to live 
as in the West Indies and Europe ; proprietors would cluister in cities and 
villages, paying only occasional visits to their pr(^erty ; plantations would 
soon be held in copartnership, as investments, and the only interest felt 
would be in the factor's balance. The owner would cease to disturb him- 
self about the moral or physical condition of his slave. How could he 
sympathize with creatures with whom he could not even converse ? How 
could he expose his children to a gang of savages, accustomed to poison or 
to murder ; or, if he had been so unlucky as to purchase out of a nation of 
that description — ^to cannibalism ? If perchftuce his servants died from 
craeltji or over work, in his absence^ the slave trade would offer a cheap 
i 
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Btibsftittite, and tbere wotild be no neigbborhood of getitl<mion to' brand bim 
with public opinion. We would soon be dtiven to all those applianeee, 
which are necessary where force is acknowledged, to be the only le?et ef 
government That such a change would take place cannot be doubted. To 
pronounce it desirable would be to offer a senseless indignity to every owner 
of a plantation; for though, in argument with strangers, we frequently treat 
the bond between master and slave— ensuring protection to the onie and 
obedience to the other — as merely pecuniary j yet, we con^ss to ourselves, 
that this mode of defending the institution is forced upon us by the neces- 
sity of selecting such considerations as will be appreciated by our opponents ; 
while every slaveholder would be indignant at the thought that those by 
whom he had been surrounded from his youth had no other claim upon him 
than his horse or his ox. The injurious effect of the Slave Trade, under 
this aspect, would be more severely felt in the parishes than in the hill coun- 
try — owing to the great preponderance of the slave population, which al- 
ways has existed there, and from the nature of the climate, always will (xbt. 

Effbot upon If the relation of individual owners towards their slaves would be affected, 
not less would be the change in the relation of society to the subject masses 
in its bosom. It is a universal opinion abroad, that we retain our authority 
through the ignorance of our slaves as to their real strength ; exactly the 
reverse is the case : we hold it undisputed — because of their knowledge of 
their real strength. An ignorant man is controlled only by visible exh^ 
bition of power; it requires education — and a considerable degree of edu- 
cation — to enable him to comprehend obedience to the law, as such ; to ena- 
ble him to see, in the sheriff, not an individaal man, nor the leader of an 

^l\j^ armed possee, but the repr4sentative of % latent force of a whole society. 
This is an idea inculcated by knowledge — ^not ignorance. Prussia is a 
striking instance of the power of education, in causing a nation of brave 
men to submit to an unlimited military despotism. Were our slaves igno- 
rant savages, we would, indeed, hold our individual lives by sufferance. 
Visible power and authority they would respect, and nothing else ; hence^ it 
would be necessary to render power visible — ^unseen, it would be despised. 
Moreover, nations, as well as individuals, can be educated to obedience, and 
the opposite. An African, whose ancestors have delighted his youth with 
tales of war and resistance to control, grows up with this sentiment strong 
in his breast ; the American slave, who has never heard, save of peaceable 
submission, is naturally inclined to submit. Some nations, by being often 
conquered, have been thus rendered permanent cowards, and flee at the sight 
of a seedier or a policeman. Wo suck in rebellion or obedfen<^ with our 
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laother's ^nilk. The Amerioans afford an illustration of this principle. 
Perhaps no nation on the globe i» more high tempered, restless, excitable 
and violent in resistance to illegitimate authority^ than the inhabitants of 
these Southern States ; jet^ none submit with more cheerfulness and alacrity 
to the commaods of the law^ however disagreeable. The American General 
at the head of a conquering army in MexicO| with a prostrate nation at his 
feet, was ordered to lay down his command and appear before a court mar- 
tial ; he unhesitatingly obeyed the mandate ; Mexicans were unable to com- 
prehend such conduct ; an American would have been incapable of compre- 
hending any other ; the one had been educated to law, the other to anarchy. 
Oar slaves have been subjeeted to the same influence as ourselves ; they 
obey, without question^ the law of their position ; and as a remarkable con- 
sequence, there has not been a commotion in the slave population of this, the 
most decidedly slave State in the Union, since the suppression of the trade, 
with the single exception of 1822, which was entirely owing to emissaries 
froQi the West Indies ; and was, moreover, much exaggerated in the reports 
of the time. Nor is it probable that another will ever take place ? A partial 
outii>reak they, of course, will not make ; and the same knowledge which 
would fit them ibr a general insurrection, will most effectually deter them, 
by showing its utter futilitjv With the introduction of savages, a new 
night would descend ; the very ignorance by which they would be incapaci- 
tated for a grand scheme, would urge them to ofutrages, individual and 
concerted, of a minor character, for which an unknown tongue would afford 
convenient means of cpncealment. Thefts^ murders, plantation riots would 
be the Qrder of the day, until the old West India system was introduced, to 
which we weuld soon be driven. 

Such would be the natural effect of the realization of this project, upon Experienod 
.slices, slaveholders and the community at large. Experiences corroborate ^^'T* 
these deductions. The awful character of Roman Slavery, where the bond 
of duty was not correlative, and where it was coiisequently not considered 
improper to expose such slaves as had outlived the pedriod of , active labor, 
to starve on a^ island in the Tiber, is well known, and it is also well 
known that.its worst featuires were developed by the wars of the Republic, 
which by reducing whole nations of barbarians to captivity, produce^ 
.effeots similar to those of the modem Slave Trade. But it is useless to 
iavastigate a system, which in its practical operations, has so litUe similarity 
to our own. The West India system, in its origin and general features, 
effens many more points of contact, yet we know that there the slave was 
.^onsidtffeda mere instrumented labors that the problem wa^ata given 
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price^ to extort from him the greatest amount of work; that the average 
length of his life, was seveo years, at the end of which his place was supplied 
with a new African ; that the idea of any other than a mere economical 
relation hetween them, never entered into the brain of either — the negro 
exchanged an African for an American master, whether the exchange were 
beneficial depended upon circumstances — that one desideratum was to pre- 
vent his killing himself or his master, being from his barbarous nature, 
prone to do both ; that the means of control were suited to the nature 
"" of the authority ; chains, cart- whips, swords, barracons were in ordinary use 
on every plantation. Certainly there was an essential difference between 
their system and ours. Nor is the history of Carolina devoid of the teach. 
Of the ante- in org of experience to those who ore willing to be taught. One peculiarity 

evolution- ^=*, *^ , . ^ ^ f . .c 3 ^ 

ary history of the ante-revolutionary syistem, was the great apprehension mamfested of 
State. certain offences, which now rarely occur, or if so, are not attended with 
serious consequences. Runaways seem to have been, as in the West 
Indies, great objects of dread; every variety of punishment was invented to 
deter tbem, and perhaps not without reason, as contemporaneous narrative^ 
show them to have filled the woods, and to have been of the most desperate 
character j recognizable only by the brand of their owner burnt in upon 
them. Another was the continual fear of fosurrection, for which there 
. was ample justification. Another, was the cruel coiporeal nature of the 
punishments prescribed. A glance at the statute book, will bring these 
facts into relief. 

t)ffering violence to a christian white person, was punished, for the 
second offence, by splitting the nose and burning the face, for the third 
offence, death. (A. A. 1690, sec. 1. A. A. 1712, eec. 17.) For petty 
larceny, the punishment was, second offence, cutting off the ear, or brand- 
ing on the forehead; third offence, splitting the nose ; fourth offence death. 
(A. A. 1712. sec. 10.) 

Every Captain was required to pursue and capture a runaway, dead or 
alive. (A. A. 1690, sec. 9.) For the first offence, the punishment was 
whipping; for the second, branding with the letter R. ; for the third, 
cutting off the ear ; for the fourth, gelding ; for the fifth, cutting off one 
leg, or death. (A. A. 1712, sec. 19.) 

The Act of 1751, reciting that poisonings had become very frequent, 
proceeds to denounce an especial punishment upon that horrible crime 
&c., &c., &c. 

Indeed, the punishments upon slaves were entirely different from those 
now existing, and from those imposed at ^e time upon the whiteS| — 
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an appeal bdiig made in the one case to the body, in the other to 
the moral nature. Most of ihe offences above mentioned, have diaap*^ 
peared or have ceased to excite apprehension, and the penalties have 
been forgotten, in so much that few know they ever existed. What 
was the reason of this change ? Why is it that onr government of slaves Cause of 
b so different from what it was in the last century, or is now in the enco. 
West Indies? Something is undoubtedly due to the progress of the 
world, and to the fact, that we have been subjected to all the elevating 
mfluences of republican government, which has taught us the difficult 
lesson of self-restraint. Knowing no superior, we are free from that petty 
tyranny, so universally characteristic of those who have themselves a mas- 
ter. It is a pardonable vanity to suppose this form of government best 
calculated to develope all that is noble and generous in a people. But our 
ancestors, though not republicans, were in most respects free as ourselves. 
Neither can this difference be ascribed to their former cruelty of disposition. 
Refinement and humanity were their possession in England and France, 
and were cherished by them also in the forests of America. Bigotry and 
savage intolerance formed no part of their character ; they were not witch- 
burners or quaker-hangers, nor did they in the mere wantonness of despo- 
tism enact unnecessary Blue Laws. In all their troubles, they never forgot 
that their origin was in the upper, not the lower classes of the fatherland. 
Indeed, it was found necessary to impose in these very statutes, heavy pen- 
alties upon such masters as should neglect or refuse to inflict the cruel pun- 
ishments prescribed, proving that they were revolting to the spirit of indi- 
viduals, but deemed by the collective legislative wisdom necessary to the 
security of the State. But it is useless to speculate upon the causes of this 
severity; they are set forth in the preambles to the statutes themselves — 
that to the Act of 1712 is as follows : '^ Whereas the plantations and es- 
'^ tates of this Province cuinot be well and sufficiently managed and brought 
'Mnto use without the labor and service of negroes, and other slaves, and 
^ forasmuch as the negroes and other slaves brought among the people of 
^< this Province for that purpose are of barbarous, wild add savage natures, 
'< such as renders them wholly unqualified to be governed by the laws, ous- 
'< toms, and practices of this Province, but that it is absolutely necessary 
'< that such other constitutions, laws and orders should in this Province be 
^^ made and enacted for the good regulaUng and ordering of them, as may 
'' restrain the disorders, rapines and inhumanity to which they are naturally 
^^ prone and inclined, and may also tend to the safety and security of the 
'^ people of this Province and their estates. Be it therefore, &c, &o/' That 
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^to the A. A. of 1740, nyi, ^Whereas, the great liiportatbn of neffrom 
^ firom the coast of Aftica, w1k> aie geserallj of a harbarons and aa? a^ 
" diBposition, may heraafter prove of very dangerous conaefaenee to tiie 
^ peace and ei^ty of this Pronnoe, and which we have now more reason to 
*^ be apprehensive of, from the late rising in reb^on of a great number of 
^* negroes, ktely Imported into this Province from the eoasft of Africa^ ia 
^ the thi^est settiements of this Province, and barbarondy mord^ng u^ 
^ wards of twenty peitoons of his Majesty's £aithftil subjects of this Pro- 
f< vinoe, within about twenty miles from the Gq>ital of' this Province, &e., 
^Sk., " The preambles to varioas other Acts are sabstantially the sam^. 
Here, then, we have this mystery revealed. We at length understand wh^ 
a runaway should be so fearful a oharaeter; why piHsonings should be so 
common as to attract especial legislative notice ; why petty larceny should be 
so incorrigible. The African was of ^' a barbarous, wild, and savage na- 
ture/' ^'naturally prone to disorders, n^ines and inhumanity,^' in his own 
country; transferring him amcmg a people whom be did net know, and 
With whom he could not converse, did not alter these traits* Aceustomed 
to obey only visible manifestadons of brute force, it was neeessary to adopt 
*1^e same machinery here to accomplish the same end; henee^ t^e eutting 
off of ears, branding, splitting of noses, cutting oS of legs. It was necessary 
to appeal to bis physical senses. What did he know of duty ? What did 
he care for a moral rebuke t Be must see his blood flow. That had always 
been in his eyes the approprii^ method of manifesting disapprobation, and 
that alone did he comprehend. Such a character, escaped into the swamps^ 
was, indeed, a terror to the neighborhood ; famishing from hunger, without 
the means of speech, which might enable him to impose on a passer^by-^ 
restrained by no idea of right or wrong, he plunged at ni|^t, tike a raven- 
ous wolf, on sleeping households, or attacked in bands, with staves and 
pojes^ the unwary ^aveller. What hope was there of permanently relbrm- 
ing such a creature from theft f The offendiDg member must be cut off on 
slight provocation, lest It infect ike sound. SvlA was the surgery requisite, 
and such was the surgery employed. 
The mlita- The regulations for securing the province against insurrectioBs, (oMre 
^ew?"^* ^^ local afiairs it is tme, but very bloody,) originated in the sione causes, slave 
huts were to be earefuUy searched at certain periods for concealed weapooa, 
guns, clubs, &c., &c.} every master was required to keep his gun ^* in the 
most private, and least frequented room in the house," ^^very white man 
under sixty, was to go to church with, and carry into the chmch,'' his mus- 
ket and six roundS) and the Church Wardens were to enforce tiiisregulaltoi; 
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penalties were imposed upon tbe neglect to comply with these laws. Nor 
need the apprehension of oar ancestors seem idle } sarroonded by a popula- 
tion as they have described it; such precantions were eminently necessary, 
and were tested on more than one occasion. The West Indies furnish a 
lamentable instance of the folly of filling the country witll a preponderating 
number of barbarians. In Jamaica, for instance, the ratio in 1821, is said 
to have been as 28,060 whites to 345,000 slaves. Consequently, when the 
mother country, like Saturn of old raised her hand to destroy them, they 
succumbed without a struggle ; the disjointed tegments of their former 
society floated awhile upon a sea of enemies, and then disappeared forever. 
In those islands, where the contest lay between master and slave, similar 
causes produced similar results. It would be woful statesmanship to over- 
look this effect of a revival of the slave trade, when the history of our own 
country, and the West Indies, shews that in such an event, commotions 
tnust be firequent, and will always be excited by discontented Africans. The 
great Jamaica BebelUon of 1760 commenced on a plantation, where the 
slaves had been well treated, and was entirely owing to a negro, who had 
been a chief in his own country, and was hence particularly restive in 
slavery. Nor do we enjoy an immunity from foreign invasion. Sup- 
pose then the revival of the slave trade to be accompanied by all its antici- 
pated advantages, that the whites be merely the directors, each of a great 
number of slaves, in the ratio of directing to executing powers ; suppose 
this to be the only occupation for a white man, we should be confronted by ' 

the £ital example of the West Indies, where this system existed in perfec- 
tion, where the masters were afraid to appeal to arms against the mother 
country, lest a decree of emancipation should raise a wave of barbaric feroci- 
ty to overwhelm them. Such a state of things would render us as it did 
them, slothftil, idle, sensual, without energy or the capacity of resistance, 
and exposed to the insults of every opponent. In a mere military point of 
view, then, the slave trade would work a serious injury by surrounding our 
hearths with a race who would be enemies in peace and in war. 

Another and most important lesson is taught us by history. It is diffi- Its effeel 
eult to ascertain the exact number of AMcans imported into the West increase of 
Indies since the opening of the trade, but it is probably greater than sup- population, 
posed; some have estimated it for the British Islands alone at 1,700,000, 
others at 2,100,000; others higher still. After 178 years, but 780,993 
remained to be registered for emancipation. Between 1680 and 1776 a 
period of ninety-six years, 800,000 negroes, it is said, were imported into 
Santo Domingo ; at the latter date 290,800 remained. Ihe decrease in 
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Cuba has been eslimated by competent authorities at from five to ten per 
cent per annum. Thus statistics disclose the fearful fact, that in a climate 
similar to their own, surrounded by tropical abundance, the African ^lave 
population has not even preserved itself in the course of nature, but des- 
pite the continued renovation, has. decreased at the rate of hundreds per 
cent in the century. The fact is universally admitted, and in the British 
Parliament was urged by the advocates of the Slave Trade as an argument 
for keeping open a source of supply. In the United States a gratifying 
difference meets the view. The whole number imported has been estimated 
at 400,000; Since the year 1790 the increase has been at the rate of 
twenty-eight per cent for every decade, and the actual number is now some 
four millions. By reference to the character of the importations, this fact 
will be placed in a still more striking point of view. For obvious 
reasons the Africans imported are seldom without the ages of fifteen and 
forty thus in the prime of life, and best calculated to increase the popu- 
lation among which they are diffused, jjhif the proportion of female 
slaves in the United States, between these ages is about twenty per cent of 
the whole number of slaves, and of both males and females in like manner, 
about forty per cent.; the ratio of increase then to the latter, instead of twenty- 
pight would be seventy per cent, and to the former one hundred and forty 
per cent, for each decade. Now why should the slave population decrease 
in a country similar to their own, and increase in one altogether different ? 
What can have overcome the disadvantage of climate and produced such 
contrary results ? So irreconcilable a difference in the result, must be owing 
to some radical difference between the two systems. Tbey resemble 
each other in every respect but one, and that is the existence of the Slave 
Trade ; under the one system it flourished without limitation, under the 
other it never existed to any great extent, was almo8t,suppressed from 1790, 
aQd absolutely from 1808. In the one, the various considerations already 
alluded to, debarred the African from the benefit of his master's solicitude, 
while his cheapness deprived him of any hold upon the inferior motives* 
His original vices were not eradicated, they were merely accommodated to 
the new society in which he was placed ; polygamy became promiscuous 
concubinage, brutal debaucheries undermined his health, and continued 
labor, completed the work of ruin. In America the promptings of nature 
and self-interest alike contributed to produce the opposite result Surround- 
eds4n his manhood by the descendants of those who had cultivated the 
paternal acres in his youth, it was impossible for the American planter to be 
indifferent to their welfare ; the kind feelings of early days were exchanged 
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on the one hand for the re8pe<^iiil attachment and obedience of age, and on 
the other for a benevolent superintendence ,' nature revolted at treating one 
in such a c<Hmection as a mere instrument of toil. The ties of marriage, 
were acknowledged and respected ; the claims of helpless youth, and feeble 
old age recognized, and not only moral, but physical wants suppUed ; if 
the cares of a parent, sometimes faield, those of a master were ever present. 
Hence this rapid increase, which would be impossible under the grinding 
rule of a tyranny ; the fact is at once the conseqence and proof of the kind- 
est treatment. Nor is the continuance of this situation dependant upon virtue 
alone, from the influence of which a considerable portion of mankind would 
be exempt, for the dictates of worldly advantage counsel the same course 
to those who are devoid of the finer sensibilities,* ill-treatment is sure to be 
fdlowed by a loss, for which there is no Slave Tiade to afford a cheap com- 
pensation. Both classes of owners are thus urged by the motives regpective* 
ly most congenial to their natures to adopt the same course. Revive the Slave 
Trade, and all this will vanish ; we shall again find it necessary to prescribe 
by statute the manner of feeding slaves, lest they be compelled from want of 
nourishment, to seek refuge and subsistence in the forest 

In taking leave of this part of the subject, it will not be iamiss to review Sketch of 
cursorily the legislation of South Carolina, in reference to the question. The til)n^o?*Se 
British, having*Yested the Assiento from the Spaniards, extended greatly their f^g*\^J!^*^ 
commerce with Africa, and enjoyed until 1776, a monopoly of supplying the Joc*« 
Carolina^ slave market. After the peace oi 1783, Uie New Englanders ob- 
tained a participation in its profits. In the early history of the Colony indi- 
viduals, olostly foreigners, holding high positions under the government, were 
interested in this traffic, and it flourished greatly, the evil eflects ot which 
were soon felt, as will be apparent from the statutes enacted. The A. A. of 
1698, i<x the encouragement of the importation of white servants, afler the 
following preamble : — **Whereas the great number of negroes which have of 
late, been imported into this Colony, may endanger the safety there<^ if 
speedy measures be not taken, and encouragement given for the importation 
of white servants" — ^requires each {banter to take one white servant for every 
six negroes, &c, &c. 

The A. A. of 1712, *^or the more effectual preventing of the spreading 
of contagious discnrders" rests upon the following foundation: *^ Whereas 
great numbers of the inhabitants of this Province have been destroyed by 
malignant, contagious diseases, brou^t here from Africa, and Qtber parts 
of America, &c." Among those ^umeratedi are plague, spotted fever, Siaift 
distemper and Guinea fever. 
5 
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The A. A. of 1714^ after the Mowing preamble : ^And Wh^eas the 
number of negroes do extremely increase in this Province^ and throng 
the afflicting Providence of Ood, the white persons do not {Mroportionably 
multiply, by reason whereof the safety of the said Province is greatly en- 
dangered, for the prevention of which, for the future, ^a, ^bc^" imposes an 
additional duty of j£2 upon every slave over twelve years inq>orted '^firom any 
part of Afipica." 

i;iie A. A. of lIlQ, ^ encourage the importation of white servants 
into this Province," after the preamble, '^Whereas sad experience hath 
taught us, that the small numbw of white inhabitants of this Province, is 
not sufficient to defimd the same, even against our Indian enemies; and 
whereas the numbw of slaves is daily increanng in this Province, which 
may likewise endanger the safety therec^ if speedy care be not taken to en- 
oourage the importation of white servants,** requires {banters to take <ne tar 
every ten slaves, &c., ftc. 

The A. A. of 1717, afi^ the preamble ^And whereas the great importa- 
thon of n^roes into this Province, in proportion to the white inhabitants 
of the same^ whereby the future safety of this Province will be gready en- 
dangered, for the prevention thereof Ac., &a, imposes an additional duty of 
£AOf upon every negro slave^ ^of any age or condition, whatsoeveri and from 
any part of the wcarld." 

The A. A. of 1744, ^%r the fiirther preventing the spreading of malig- 
nant and conta^ous disorders" has the following preamble : ^Whereas it hath 
been found by experience, that since the importation of n^proes aud sUnres 
from the coast of Africa into this Province hath been prohibited, this Pro- 
vince in general, and Chaiieston in particular, hath been much more healthy 
than heretof<«e it hath been, dc^c, d&c" 

The A. A of 1740, and the A. A. <^ 1751 following out the Act of 
1716, imposes a tax upon the importation of slaves, to be devoted to the en- 
couragement of white servants. 

The A, A. of 1764, after the pieamUe ^Whereas the importation of 
negroes equal in number, to what have been hnported of late years, may 
prove of the most dangerous consequence; in many respects to this Province, 
and the beet '^ay to obviate such dangers, will be by imposing such addi- 
tional duty ^pon them, as may totally prevent the evils,'' imposes an addi- 
tional duty of £100. 

The A. A. of 1787 enacts that no negro or other slave shall be imported un?- 
der penalty of forfeiture, unless master come in to reside. 
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Another A. A. of 1787, both before the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tation, enacts '^at any person importing or bringing into this State a 
negro slave, contrary to the Act to regulate the recovery of debts, and pro- 
hibiting the importation of negroes, shall, besides the forfeiture of suce negro 
or slave, be liable to a penalty of £100 in addition to the forfeiture, in and by 
ssad Act prescribed.'* 

The A. A. of 1788 prohibits ihe importation of negroes or other slaves, 
nnless at that time the property of citizens of the United States, and within 
tiie limits of the United States, under pam of forfeiture and £100. 

The A. A. of 1792, after the preamble "Whereas it is deemed inexpedient 
to increase the number of slaves within the State in our present ciscnmstances 
and condition," prohibits the importation of slaves from Africa, the West 
Indies, or other places beyond seas, for two years. 

By A. A. of 1794 extended to 1797. 

The A. A. of 1796, after the preamble, ^^Whereas, it appears to be 
highly impolitic to import negroes from Afnca, or other place beyond seas/' f « 

prohibits such importation till 1799, under pain of forture of the slave, and ^ ^-^ 
a fine upon the Captains. 

By A. A. of 1798 extended to 1801. 

And by A. A. of 1800, extended to 1808. 

In 1803, all the existing Acts were repealed, and the restriction against 
importation was confined to South America, the West Indies, and the other 
States of the Confederacy, unless in case of the last, a certificate be filed 
with the Clerk of the Court ''under the hands of two Magistrates, and the seal 
of the Clerk of the Court of the District, where the said negro or negroes 
have resided for the last twelve months, previous to the date of the certifi- 
cate, that such negro or negroes are persons of good character, and have 
not been concerned in any insurrection or rebellion.'' 

It is apparent from this sketch, that the injurious tendency of the impor- Oonola- 
tation of barbarism, is not an idea originating with yankee abolitionists, and dnm 
forced upon the reluctant South as a stigma ; it Was recognized in Caro- *^'*^^®'"* 
Una as far back as 1714; nor was it then the creature of sickly and maud- 
lin equivacators, who had neither the firmness to ^ve up the institution 
which they deplored and excused, nor to follow it to its legitimate deduc 
tions. There was no hint of abolition, no distrust of slavery, but these 
sterling citizens had sufficient wisdom to perceive a vast difference between 
a system of civilized, and a system of barbarian slavery. The great his- 
torical Carolinians of 1789 and 1791, many of whom were violentiy op- 
posed to this grant of power to the Federal Gtevemment, never supposed 
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tbemaelves thereby eommttted to an approTal of die abtre, trade, nor thought 
that their cond^nnation of this latter would be inoonsisteBt with fidelity 
to the institution itself. They were keenly alive to the neeesdty of devel- 
oping it at home, of keeping it free from all foreign impurities. Hence the 
preambles ; hence the prohibitions of importation from Africa, or even from 
sister States, unles with evidence of good character. The restrictioii 
against importation from Africa was removed a few years previous to 1808, 
but this was owing to the impossibility of preventing evasion of our laws, 
through the want of a State navy, and it was thought better to bring them 
directly from Afriea, than receive them through New Yorj^ as pretended 
Americans ; that the sentiment of the State underwent no change, is proved 
by the subsequent unanimous vote of her delegation in Congress. It is to 
the wise statesmanship of these men, that is owing the present felicitous 
condition of our laboring population. The progress of a joint civilization 
since that time, has rendered the treatment of slaves throughout the Union 
nearly the same; there is therefore no longer any reason for the suspicion 
which formerly existed with respect to negroes from other States, and all 
laws against their importation have been repealed« But every day widens 
the distance between the American and the navtive African slave, and the 
wisdom which counsellejd the passive of existing laws would imperitively 
demand their continuance. 
Ditto This sketch discloses moreover, that the barbarians themselves were not^ 

the only barbarous things introduced by the slave trade ; it was accompa- 
nied by all manner of horrid diseases, which were not confined to the City 
of Charleston alone, but spread through the length and breadth of the land 
irrespectijjre of locality and climates The West Indies have long labored 
under this tiffliction; certain species of maladies, as certain species of 
sharks, having followed in the wake of the slavA from the Bight of Benin 
to the Bay of Havana. 
Ditto in a It shows, too, that they were not insensible to the necessity in a military 
point iif point.of view, of maintaining a due proportion betyreen the dominant and 
^^^' servient races ; the slave trade was accompanied by plans for the importas 
tion of a corresponding number of white servants. The Message prefer- 
Afiican slaves to European laborers ; fortunately we are not compelled to 
choose between the two ; our own white population increases with sufficient 
rapidity for the slaves we have. But when it is proposed to flood the land 
with barbarians, why is not some plan devised for at least retaining our own 
inhabitants at home. A vast tide has distributed throughout the West, 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand >huT hundred and seventy-nine native 
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white Carolinians of all classes, whose virtues refieot lionor upon the land 
o£ their birth, but who are no longer devoted to her advancement What 
means can be devised of preventing this evil, it is difficult to say ; certainly 
the importation of barbarians will not render South Cardina a more at- 
tractive residence either to rich or poor, and it would be questionable 
statesmanship, to embrace what the experience of history, and particularly 
our own , has shown to be an evil, without providing in advance some anti- 
dote. 

Such are some of the objections to this measure ; the subject is not ex- General 
hausted ; many yet remain. The proposition cannot be entertained at all, 
unless beneficial to the State, but the converse does not follow ; it could be 
easily shown, that there is a vast difference between bringing a Virginia 
negro to Carolina, where he finds nothing changed, except the sky above 
him, and catching one in Africa to sell him into a land in every respect 
foreign — but this would lead into another line of argument. 

The principal question having thus been disposed of, viz : whether the Re- Would tha 

vival of the Slave Trade would be advantageous to South Carolina, there re- be benefi- 

main certain minor points, which it is necessary to discuss, and suppose for this ^^^ ^^^ 

purpose, that the revival of the Slave Trade would be beneficial to the o? ^J^lffi" 

State; is it desirable that the question should be made an issue ? Few will m»t»^o jp- 
' ^ Bwer to the 

pretend that this measure is a vital necessity, a matter of such over- main ques- 
tion* 
whelming importance as to occupy the whole political horizon, as did the 

claim of a right to tax America in 1776. Will the advantages resulting 
from its agitation equal the disadvantages ? Place out of view its impracti- 
cability ; admit for argument's sake that it is practicable ; that the nations at 
present so violently opposed to it can be induced by soft words or hard blows 
to withdraw their opposition so far as we are concerned ; that the repeal of 
the acts of Congress can be obtained. It is undeniable that a large majority 
of the people of the South, particularly of those who take no active part in 
poHtioal agitation, is opposed to the proposition, and that if put to the vote 
in this State to-morrow it could not obtain one-tenth the suffrages. And the 
opposition is based, not upon considerations of expediency alone, but the 
mere idea arouses with many a feehng of horror and disgust ; husbands and 
fethers shudder at surrounding what is most precious to them with the perils 
of a heathen barbarism. As has been truly said, slaveholders would not view 
with gratification a decline in the price of their slaves ; every class and con- 
dition of society would have cause of dissatisfaction, and the contest would 
be fierce and bitter indeed ; for the inducement would be the sancity of our 
firesides. It would require long years of unremitting exertion and argument, 
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of contmned and violent struggling to produce a preponderance of sentiment 
in favor of the measure such as novr exists against it ; until then the South 
would be rent with convulsive struggles and pass through all the phases of 
dissension which lie between unanimity on one side and unanimity on the 
other ; slaveholders and non-slaveholders would perhaps be arrayed against 
each other ; the Northern and Southern slave States would echo with mutual 
recriminations as the slave-breeding and slave-destroying States, while the 
lurid glare of the abolitionist miUenium would illuminate the unnatural war- 
fere. The present does not appear to the undersigned a propitious time for 
entering upon such a contest. It is true the South has both greater power 
to resist and less cause to fear unconstitutional aggression now than ever ; 
she has in the mun, carried off the victory on all the great points which 
have been contested, and enjoys the satisfaction of having obtained the recog- 
nition of her constitutional rights, without committing aggresdon upon any 
other member of the Confederacy ; we have conquered a peace, but who can 
prophecy its perpetual duration ? Should OaroUna occupy this respite in 
sowing dissension broadcast throughout the South! No; let it rather be 
spent in increasing her physical power, developing her resources, reconciling 
the dissensions among her children and sisters and consolidating by every 
means in her power the fabric of their greatness. Even, therefore, if the 
Slave Trade were beneficial there would be tittle room for hesitation in this 
point ef view between its advantages and disadvantages. 
Sd. tipon Suppose, on the other hand, that the Slave Trade would be injurious to 
ntion ofa South Carolina ; is the ablation of the question desirable ? This will seem 
JSfJjS!^ to many a strange question, but it must be met. It is not intended to impute 
directly or indirectly a want of sincerity to the supporters of the measure ; 
of course there will be in this, as in every other party, men destitute of politi- 
cal principle and influenced only by motives of self-interest ; it would be be- 
neath the dignity of the Legislature to notice such ; but a great many worthy 
persons are honestly disposed to make issues with the North from a spirit of 
pure combativeness, without regard to the ostensible cause. The undersigned 
does not boast an entire exemption from this failing, and is hence disposed to 
view it with leniency in others. There can be no greater mistake in politics 
than this; combativeness is a capital quality in action^ but in council most 
useless and injurious. In taking a false position we voluntarily move down 
from our stronghold and offer the enemy an advantage ; it is possible to enter 
battle with the eyes closed, but it requires a marvellous constitution to keep 
them closed after the first stroke, when the weakness of our defence must be 
discerned, and who has not experienced the strength of that armour which 
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OQi^stB in Hxe ooDviction of a quarrel just? a defeat yrovld sooner or later 
be inevitable, for in the affairs of the world truth must eventually prevail 
Thft'Subjeot is too important to justify us in assuming any ground not forti- 
fied hj both lustice and expediency. More particularly would it be unfortu- 
Bata for the South to take a false step, since all ihe propositions she has hith* 
mako advanced have been sustained by the returning good sense of the people, 
•ad as we are to fight a moral as well as a pditical battle, it is highly desira^ 
Ma tliat we should ccmtinue to be right. 

^ then, it be not for the advantage of South OaroHna to revive the Slave Shonld 
vn-i 1 •••1*111 1111. South Ouv 

Tnae, nor yet to agitate the question, is it desirable that she should stnve oiina a^ri. 

lo procure the repeal of the existing laws upon the subject f It has already repeal of 

imm shown that these laws were passed with the approbation and votes of gjj^*^ 

her Representatives in Congress, acting in full sympathy with their constitii- 



I and that it is impossible under the circumstancas to attach any dis<^redit 
,to tbe institution, from laws which we ourselves have enacted. For whose 
sake, then, would this repeal be obtidned? of course no African would be 
il^ported here, for by suj^position, that would be injurious to Car<^na and not 
4f sirable. If the State would not profit by its revival neither would her citi- 
«Bna> Previous to 1808 it was carried on mostly by New England men and 
New England capital, with agencies established in Charleston, and nnoe that 
peiiod it has a clandestine existence only at the^ North* No instance can be 
luUhiced of a native Carolinian being implicated in the remotest degree. 
Ouv people have manifested no partiality for this commeree, whether fi'<»n a 
moral repugnimce or from a pride that scorns such an occupadon, cannot be 
Upcfirtained ; the £act is so. The advantage, then, of such a movement on 
the part of the State would accrue to the traders themselves and to Yankee 
capitalists — strangers who owe her no allegiance and who have no claims 
xtppn her protection. Whatever may be said of the trade itself few eulogiums 
can be passed upon those who are engaged in the prosecution of it The 
horrors of the Middle Passage have cert^nly not been exagerated, nor is it 
possible to exagerate the crimes which will be committed by such men, when 
engaged in an occupation where a death penalty stares them continually in 
the &ce. Nor would the impolicy of existing laws be any excuse for their 
conduct. Is there then any reason which would justify South Carolina in 
volunteering to throw her mantle around these outcasts, whose crimes have 
everywhere driven them beyond the pale of humanity ? can we refirain from 
Uttshing at the suggestion and firom shrinking with horror at the thought of 
inch contamination ? Never I let her preserve in jealous purity the character 
wUch has been handed down to her from former generations; and if these 
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men need an advocate, let him be sought among those who were bom npoo, 
the same soil and nurtored under the same heaven. 
The DON- In the preceding discussion, reference to such topica as might appesd to 
State prejudice rather than reason has been studiously avoided. If ever there w^s 
lo^er be ^^ occasion, when the happiness of South Carolina should be the object of 
eqaiTooaL goUeitude and wise deliberation, it is this ; but the time for deliberation once 
past, any hesitation is fraught with infinite evil. The question having been 
brought directly before the Legislature; a year devoted to its consideralioii, 
and there remaining scarcely the shadow of a doubt as to the sentiments of 
the State, it is desirable that her position should no longer be equivocal. 
The undersigned therefore recommends the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions, embodying to a certain extent the sentiments contained in the proceed- 
ing report : 
Besolatloiui 1st. Eetolved, That in the opinion of this body the introduction of barba- 
mended. nans, wheth^ slave or free, frx>m any part of the world, would be injurious to 
the best interests of the State of South Carolina. 

2d. Besolved, That in the opinion of this body an endorsement by the 
Legislature of the proposition to revive the African Slave Trade, would be 
calculated to sow dissension throughout the South at a time when its union is 
necessary to its safety. 

3. Resolved^ That inasmuch as citizens of South Carolina do not partici- 
pate in the prosecution of the African Slave Trade this State feels little interest 
in the species of punishment denounced against the violators of the laws ot 
the United States upon the subject, and would consider any effort on her part 
in the existing division of sentiment at the South, to procure their repeal; aa 
unnecessary and impoUtio in ihe last degree. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

J. JOHNSTON PETTIQREW. 
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